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For the Companion. 
A SHARP BOY. 

A few months since, a man named William 
M. Dover presented at a bank in New York city 
a forged check. The check purported to be 
drawn by a prominent New York firm, and bore 
the forged endorsement of a country merchant. 

On this check he obtained the sum of three hun- 
dred and thirty-five dollars. He had possessed 
the money but two days, when he was arrested. 
He is now, at the age of twenty-six, serving out 
a sentence of seven years in the State-prison. 

This case—one of the many cases wherein a 
rogue and forger is brought to grief—interested 
me, because I knew Dover when he was a boy. 
He was 2 native of a town in northern New Eng- 
land, and was considered one of the smartest 
lads in that region. 

As.I read in a newspaper the narrative of his 
downfall, many incidents of his early career 
came freshly to my mind. They seemed the 
more vivid from the fact that in my younger 
days I had sometimes admired his shrewdness. 

Everybody who lived in his native town or in 
the county, ten or twelve years ago, must re- 
member Will Dover's “‘black fox.’? The affair 
caused a great deal of talk and merriment at the 
time. | 

In those days the boys of the town used to 
hunt foxes in the autumn and winter. Some- 
times we received very remunerative prices for 
their skins. A red fox-skin, if in prime condi-! 
tion, was then worth five dollars. Red foxes | 
were the most numerous. But occasionally 
there was another species of fox found, thongh 
itwas rather rare, which we called a “silver- 
gray; and twice I remember that black foxes 
had been caught. A silver gray fox-skin was | 
worth from twelve to thirty dollars; and the | 
skin of a true black fox was still more valuable. 

There were also what we termed ‘“‘crossed 
grays,” whose skin, though inferior to that of 
the “silver-grays,”” was yet worth, when in 
prime condition, as much or more than that of a 
red fox. Whoever was lucky enough to capture 
agenuine “‘silver-gray”’ felt that he had made a 
good week’s work; and to run down a black fox 
was a great event. 

But to return to the story of Will Dover's 
“black fox.” 

We had heard the baying of Dover’s hounds 
for two days, and supposed that he had gota 
fox. When, however, the report reached us 
that Will had caught a black fox, all the young | 
people thereabouts were' very much excited. 

We went in squads to see theskin. It seemed 
to be that of a black fox, sure enough, and it 
was a large one, too. There was not a white 
hor even a gray hair on the pelt. 

“It’s just like this, fellows,’’ Will said to us. 
“Ireally don’t think that this fox was in just 
what you might call prime condition. His hair, 
inside, doesn’t have just the sparkle to it that I 
Wish it did; but it’s a very nice pelt, for all that.” 

True, the fur was not so glistening as we had 
Seen, yet it was jet black, and looked very rich. 
How we envied Will his good fortune! 

In February of every year there used to come 
into that section of the country a somewhat un- 











scrupulous travelling fur-dealer, named Latham. 





A SHARP BOY. 


Latham came to town that February, and of 
course he heard of the black fox-skin long before 
he went to see it. 

When he did see it, he pronounced it off con- 
dition, and would not offer near as much as Will 
asked. 

After much talk, however, a bargain was con- 


elnded, Tatham gave thirty-cight dollars for 
the skin. We all thought that was too little; 


but Will seemed satisfied. He laughed at our 
expressions of sympathy, and appeared rather 
amused than otherwise. 

About the middle of March, Latham and 
another man suddenly made their appearance in 
the neighborhood. They brought back the black 
fox-skin, and inquired for Will. He had gone 
away on a visit into an adjoining county. La- 
tham was in a fearful passion, and used some 
very severe and emphatic language. 

It appeared that at the Boston wholesale fur- 
house, where Latham sold his furs, they had 
made a discovery. The skin which Latham had 
bought of Will was not that of a black fox, but 
of a common red fox, blackened with some kind 
of dye! 

Latham threatened to have Will arrested and 
sent to jail. But as he could not ascertain where 
the boy had gone, he went away, after staying 
about town a number of days. Nothing further 
was ever done about the fraud. 

The story somehow got into a Boston paper, 
and was copied far and wide asa rare piece of 
comical roguery. 

Iam ashamed to say that the most of us boys 
felt that Will had done a smart thing. We so 
heartily detested Latham that we saw no wrong 
in exulting over the fact that he had found his 
match, and been cheated. Everybody was 
laughing about what they called “‘Will’s sharp 
trade.’’ Noone called it by its right name, fraud. 

Because Latham was a rascal, people seemed 
to argue that it was quite right for Will to be a 
swindler. 


In buying our furs he used to take advantage | As I now look at it, enlightened by subsequent 


of us boys,—at least, we felt so; and we had | 
| 


800d reasons for the suspicion. 


He knew how to deceive us in depreciating | 


our furs, 


very fluent salesmen in dry-goods stores. Ev- 
ery shot-hole he could find in a skin lessened its 
value. He was always telling us that the prices 
of fur had fallen, when, as we sometimes 
earned afterwards, there had been no deprecia- 
tion, but on the contrary, a rise. 


As you may well believe, we had no respect | 





events, this criminal act was one of the worst 
things that could have happened to Will. 
He came out of the transaction, in the estima- 


Wher bluffing would not serve his| tion of the thoughtless and the bad, a shrewd 
purpose, he would talk as patronizingly as the | 


and clever fellow; and the cheating was so much | 


laughed at in the county, and so generally 
talked about in the newspapers, that he became 
in his own estimation quite a hero. 

It gave him a certain notoriety as a “sharp 
boy,”’ and the idea that such “sharpness” was 
rather commended than censured by the people. 

The method of the swindle was a very simple 


for him, yet as he then was the only fur-dealer| one. He caught a red fox, and colored the fur 


in that section, and we knew little of the city 
market, we were forced always to sell to him,— 
and at his own price, 








with a dye, such as some young men use for 
their whiskers. The whole story came out bit 
by bit. 


On the farm owned by the writer’s grand- 
father, there was a natural curiosity in the 
shape of an apple-tree. It grew a few rods 
below the house, just inside the stone wall which 
fenced the road. 

It was a very thrifty, fine-looking tree, and 
bore large apples, striped golden-yellow and 
red. They were, I think, the most heautiful 
apples that I ever saw. 

But of all ill-flavored, sour, bitter fruit I ever 
tasted, those apples were the most disagreeable. 
They left the worst flavor in the mouth of any 
fruit I ever attempted to eat. 

I speak of them as a natural curiosity, for, as 
a rule, beautiful apples are finely flavored. By 
way of pointing a moral, grandfather once 
painted the word Hypocrite on a shingle and 
nailed it to the trunk of this tree, where it 
would meet the eyes of us children. 

First and last, we had a great deal of sport 
from that tree. Boys, and sometimes men, un- 
acquainted with the apples, would stop in pass- 
ing along the road, and seeing the ground on 
the other side of the wall covered with fine-look- 
ing fruit, would jump over and take some. 

I should, perhaps, remark that appropriating 
a pocketful of apples for one’s own eating was 
not deemed stealing in that section of the country. 

Deceived by the luscious aspect of the apples, 
the stranger would open wide his jaws, take a 
generous bite, chew once, sometimes twice, then 
suddenly pause. 

The comical change that would come over his 
face was very amusing to any one who saw it. 
Indignant spittings and a smashing of the apple 
against the trunk of the tree were generally sure 


exclamations. The deluded boy would then 
sneak over the wall, walk away, and never look 
back. It seemed all at once to occur to him that 
he had been stealing. 

About a year and a half after the ‘‘black fox” 
affair, Will Dover came one day to the orchard 
while we were gathering apples. He asked 
what we would take for the apples on the “old 
hypocrite”’ tree. 

We thought at first that he was joking, for"he 
knew the flavor of the apples. 

Finding he really wanted them, grandfather 
told him to “take them and welcome.” 

The next day, Will came with oxen and cart, 
and gathered quite a number of bushels of these 
apples. We could not find out what he intend- 
ed to do with them, but concluded he had some 
sharp game in view. 





This was about a week before the county fair, 
| such as is held each year in the autumn in many 
| of the agricultural’counties of New England. 

| With us the fair was one of the great events 
\of the year. All the boys made a point of being 


to follow, accompanied by uncomplimentary | 


there two days, and if possible every day while 
it was held. 

One of the first objects that met the eyes of 
my cousin George and myself, on entering the 
fair-grounds, was Will selling apples at a stand 
built of bright new hemlock boards. 

It needed but a glance to enable us to identify 
the apples. They looked temptingly luscious, 
piled up in open willow baskets on the stand 
before him. Behind the sharp salesman there 
were ranged a tier of bags full of the ‘‘hypo- 
crite’’ fruit. 

Will was singing out, lustily,— 

“Apples! Apples! Here’s where ye get yer 
nice golden-reds! Only one cent apiece!”’ 

The public responded heartily. It was as 
good as a play to us thoughtless boys. We 
thought but little of the sin, but a great deal of 
the fun. We stood at a little distance, and 
watched the wry faces and heard the surprised 
ejaculations that burst forth, as the purchasers 
walked away and took their first bites. 

Whenever Will caught sight of our grins, he 
would tip us a wink and slyly smooth down his 
face with his hand. 

It was a good-natured crowd of kindly country 
people, else Will would hardly have been allowed 
to continue the deception. 

But before the day was over, many a malevo- 
lent look was cast at him by the passers-by. He 
braved these and still prospered, as new comers 
were constantly pouring in from all parts of the 
county. 

About noon the next day, however, a crowd 
of exasperated lads upset the stand and pelted 
Will off the fair-grounds with the remainder of 
his own stock in trade. But as he had cleared 
about fifteen dollars he was satisfied. 

Now this was nothing but a palpable fraud, 
and a very mean sort of one. But we thought 
Will a wonderfully sharp boy. Who but Will 
could make fifteen dollars out of a lot of apples 
not fit for hogs! 

Before another year had passed, young Dover 
began to feel the need of a wider field for his 
“sharp” operations than that afforded by his 
native county. He had come to be thought dis- 
honest, even by those who had laughed at his 
sharpness. 

He went, to seek his fortune, first to Portland, 
and after a time in New York. We heard re- 
ports occasionally of his sharp doings. 

Once he had a shop, or rather a room, on 
Nassau Street, and was agent for an “electric 
mouse-trap,”’ also for a certain ‘“‘magic compound 
to promote the growth of the beard,’ and a 
number of other disreputable articles. 

He afterwards visited his native town once or 
twice, dressed smartly and looking well. 

We, his old school-mates, remarked that his 
bright, sharp eye had taken a certain hardness of 
glance that was not quite pleasing to encounter. 

It was whispered, too, that Will had packages 
of counterfeit “scrip’’ which he would sell 
“cheap” for cash. It was so well made that it 
| could not be told from legal money. 

From that time we heard little or nothing con- 
cerning him, till the notice of his trial and im- 
prisonment appeared in the newspapers. 

Thus you see, that Will Dover's sharp prac- 
tices as a boy led him inevitably, step by step, 
to the crime for which he is serving seven years 
in the State-prison. 

Fools make a mock at sin. Will Dover began 
a life of fraud amid the laughter and commenda- 
tions of thoughtless men and boys. But the 
skin of that “‘black fox’’ led to a felon’s cell. 

May there not be other communities, that by 
treating the smart operations of some young 
rogue as a mere joke, are educating him for 
prison? 








| QuEEN Vicrorra’s Worti.—One of the hap- 
| piest compliments ever paid to the Queen of 
England came from a Welsh woman, the wife of 
a mason. She was the nurse of Prince Arthur, 
and remarked to some one, curious to know 
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about court life, “that the Queen was a good | 
woman,—quite fit to have been a poor man’s 
wi‘e as well as a queen.’’ Such a compliment 
was the tribute of a poor man’s wife to the 
Q::cen’s intzinsic merit, sense of duty, and 
activity in all things. 


what you are talking about!” he said, hastily. | 


sobbing passionately). I have arranged all that. | 
You shall have as nice a wardrobe as you need, | 
| and go as a pupil to Madame Braddock.” | 
I dried my eyes fiercely. 
“Braddock!’’ is not that the name of this— | 
| this usurper?” 
| My brother laughed out at my tragedy air. I 
| 


+e 


For the Companion. 
FAIRY TOP MANSE. 
By Mary A. Denison. 
CHAPTER II.—PREPARING FOR DEPARTURE, 


dare say he could not help it, but I was so indig- 
nant that, bestowing a withering glance in pass- 
“O Miss Regie, you done gone make Mars | jing, I swept out of the room as stately as any 
Dart feel so bad!” said sympathetic Sooty, pull- | queen, 
ing back a little. 
*“Tecan't help it, Sooty, and I don’t care,’ I 


Twice he called me, but if I had been on my 
way to the scaffold, I would not have turned 
said, petulanily. ‘Come and make the spare! back, In my person I felt that the whole State 
bed up, and see that there are towels enough, of Virginia, nay, the whole South, was insulted, 
—nothing looks so poverty-stricken as lack of | and I hated with a bitter hatred the man who 
towels,—and then you can go down and say I'd | had turned my brother’s heart, who was about 
rather be excused.” to divide our inheritance with him. 

I tidied the room, and replaced a beautiful | I see, on looking back, that, though I was in 
marble Clytie, and then a sudden, almost pas-| fault, there was some excuse for me, for I had 
s:onate longing came over me to look upon some-! been trained by a too proud mother to think that 
thing diXezent from the monotony of my daily | the soil which my feet trod was more sacred than 
life, even if it were an enemy. any in the world; that every Virginia girl was a | 

So I decided to show myself at the table. | queen in her own right; that there were neither | 
Sooty dec!ared I looked like a picture as I stole a 
final look at the mirror. Yes, my cheeks were 
red, and my eyes shining. They wore the color 
and brightness of fever. 

Dart was on the balcony with his friend. 
merrily their voices sounded! J could never call 
up that joyous laugh. Was I jealous? 

“T’s rubbed up all de ole silver,’”’ said Moxie, 
her great eyes rolling, her head nodding under a 
tower of white handkerchiefs, put on in honor 
of the visitor, “and de chickens done roas’ ele- 
gunt. I tells you dat ar table looks stylish!”’ 











with us as regarded quality and prestige. 


feminine relative or friend to advise me, and I 
formed my own little codes, and made my own 
little laws, with the superior airs and inferior 
judgment of a young despot. That night I was 
startled at midnight by Sooty’s voice. 

“‘Mistis, I knows you’s in trouble,’”’ she said, 
coming out of her little room, which opened from 
mine, “‘you’s so nervous in you’s sleep. Three 


How 


“Regie, you are a foolish girl, and don’t know | those pointed shagbarks that children dress up 


sometimes for old people, who are placed guard 


‘However, forgive me for hurting you (I was | over pincushions. 


Dart seemed lost without his friend. I was 
cooped up with the dressmaker, a funny little 
specimen of well-preserved juvenility, who told 
stories from morning till night. 

My brother had provided me with a handsome 
outfit. I had written to Mrs. Braddock with re- 
gard to the propriety of taking Sooty with me, 
and she professed to be in want of such a girl; 
consequently my expenses would be lessened. 
Sooty was wild with delight at the prospect of 
remaining wit!: me. 

At last my few visits were paid, and the day 
of my leaving the old manse dawned bright and 
clear. Nothing was miserable save myself. 

Eden-like, almost heavenly in its beauty, 
seemed Fairy Top. The soft fresh air blew so 
balmily, the vines trembled under its sweet 
kisses. Close to my ears the birds trilled, and 
warbled from the eaves and the branches. Old 


Moxie had spread all the beds and the linen on | 


the ground west of the house, and every window 
was white with pillows and sheets. The mar- 
tins were chattering as they flew back and forth; 
the chickens, little yellow and brown puff-balls, 


people, lands, or stock, that were on equal terms | followed the gray old hens, like spots of sunshine 


My doves, that 
And then I had been for years alone. I had no| I had always fed with my own hands, cooed at | filled the vessel, and rose in the centre to con. 


and shadow flecking the grass. 


my feet. 


The road, the trees, the purple-tinted hills, 


hot buns quite overpowered my moral conscious. 
ness. 

Iam glad to say that it was the only time | 
ever took what did not belong to me in my life, 
and that the recollection of it haunts me to this 


day. , 

i would have confessed it, but the dear old 
lady from whose purse I purloined it died soon 
after. 

But the baker and his buns,—were they not 
the dearest and the sweetest objects to the eyes 
of seven and nine? His face was luminous, 
hung in folds of fat, but he had twinkling blue 
eyes, and was fond of his joke. He also kept 
horses for sale, and elephants, and dogs, and 
some animals that had no identity nor name, 

I wonder sometimes, at this late day, howa 
gingerbread elephant would taste, and promise 
myself to buy one; but alas! I could not buy 
back the precious innocence and simplicity of 
those years, and the elephant I fear would be 
very unpalatable. 

But the baker. Among his other odd notions, 
| he would never put silver and copper together, 

The silver went into the drawer; the copper pen- 
i nies of a good generous size and metal he put 
|into a large wooden tray, such as housewives 
| chop meat in for the inevitable hash or mince- 
| pie. These he allowed to accumulate till they 


| siderable of a mound. 
I went in there one day, when the tray was 


the young moss just pricking through on the ter- | filled to its utmost capacity. He was lifting the 
races, the bright spring flowers, the wide blue | coins from the bench behind the counter to the 
expanse, the river, the fragrance of the lilac | counter itself, and, shovelling them up by hands- 
buds, the voices of children in the road, the tink- | ful,—his hands were enormous,—he would let 
ling cow-bells, our old Nero, too infirm for them slide off again, a copper shower. Doubt- 
work, stretched upon the door-mat,—everything less my eyes were as round as the coppers at the 


So itdid. The old-fashioned solid plate, saved 
through Moxie’s care,—for she buried it in the 
cellar before our flight, and would have buried 
the house itself if it could have been accom- 
plished,—shone till it glistened again, and pho- 
tographed in vivid color the two tall candles, the 
delicate, but odd pieces of china, the ruddy fire 
of hickory behind the tall steel fender, and the 
faces of all who came near it. No sumptuous 
feast was ever crowned by such unrivalled 
muffins, and custards, and corn-cakes as Moxie’s. 

Sooty, in her neat gingham head-dress, made 
a dexterous table-girl, and old Sickles, venera- 
ble and majestic, his white locks flowing on his 
shoulders, stood in the background, ready to 
serve if called upon. 

I saw Dart’s dark eyes open with wonder at 
this attempt at grandeur, but I was fully equal 
to my family name, and never flinched at his 
look of astonishment, or the long gaze which the 
stranger gave me, 

Poor Dart had put on an old blue dress-coat of 
papa’s, and, though it was of antiquated fashion, 
it had the merit of wholeness, and he was so 
handsome and graceful that nothing made him 
look in the least awkward. 

Our guest was well bred, and as I sat wrap- 
ping my dignity around me like a mantle, only 
speaking to give orders, or to answer in the 
briefest monosyllables, Dart exerted himself to 
be tho more sociable. I could see that he did not 
altogether feel pleased with me. 

“Do you know, Regic, that he is going to rein- 
state, rehabilitate us?’ he asked, after our vis- 
itor had retired. ‘This is how it is. 
who is as rich as a Jew, has given him twenty 
thousand dollars to invest as he pleases. It 
seems he came here the year we were in Paris, 
and fell in love with ‘Fairy Top’ and its manse. 
Thave not seen him in five years, so of course 
he knew nothing of our ruin, but if you could 
have heard him talk to-night, it would have done 
your heart good.” 

“Is he going to buy the house, Dart?” I asked. 

“Why, of course not exactly; but he will put 
his money in improvements on the estate; and if 
that brings in the cash, as he says it will, I can 
gradually renovate the old house.” 

“IT don’t exactly understand. Who will own 
Fairy Top then?” [ asked. 

“Why, we shall be joint proprietors,’ he an- 
swered, 

“Yes, I see. The house of our fathers will 
pass out of ours into Yankee hands!’’ I said, 
angrily. 

“Well, I didn’t know but that would be pref- 
erable to seeing the house of our fathers tum- 
Dling about our ears,” said Dart, dryly. “It 
certainly is in a very precarious state, and T 
should be a fool to allow this opportunity to 
pass. Besides, he will bring workmen here 





from the North,—there, you needn't flash ont; my brother. 


again,—that’s the sterling material old Virginia 


requires, anil we are too poor to quarrel with our | in all the 


bread 2nd butter,” 


“ZT will never remain to see our soil invaded 
the second time,” T said, grandly. 


His father, | 





times I harn you call out, so if you’s frightened.”’ | in that blessed state of repose and content, save 
Poor homely Sooty! she was only my servant, | one. 
but for all that I loved her, and told herallthe| Strange to say, I looked upon myself as going 
story. At first she looked at the matter as I did, | into exile,—driven from Eden by an avenger. 
and acquiesced, and pitied me and soothed me| Dart was very pale, for he had been a trifle 
in her quaint way till Iwas comforted. Then ill, and I would not let him go to the cars with 
she startled me by appearing a second time be-| me. With him I was indignant, and yet longing 
side the bed, her black face framed by a ruffle of | to put away the feeling that oppressed me. 
enormous width, for she wore night-caps,—ruf- | I stole glances at him when he did not see 
fled night-caps was her weakness. | me, admiring his manly beauty, almost ready to 
‘Mistis,’’ she said, ‘I's been deliberatin’ sol-| throw myself into his arms, and ask him to for- 
emn, and I comes to dis yer conclusion. Ef! give me, and love as of old. 
you was me,” she continued, curiously mixing} But alas! the shadow of Douglas came up be- 
the pronouns, “‘seems if I'd go to dat ar Grabup | tween us. My brother had chosen between him 
school. Fust place, you'll see folks dat’s your | and me. Never had I felt such affection for him 
own age; second place, you'll done punish Mars jas at that moment, when I must have appeared 
Dart, what'll miss you more’n he knows; and_| to him so cold, so self-possessed. 
third place, you'll take me along o’ ye, won’t you,| I would allow myself to persist in believing 
mistis? Lord knows I’ll never stay here ’thout | that he was glad I was going, even while reason 
you, no, indeed!”’ 











| asserted that it was the best, almost the only 
Here was a thought that had not occurred to | thing to be done under the circumstances; that 
;}me. I should see new faces, and have scope | it would be better for him, and most certainly 
| for the display of my taste and my family pride. | better for me. 
| I would show them what a Southern girl was, a! I wonder sometimes, when I look back, if there 
lady from the old Dominion, could possibly be a time when I was willing to 
Gradually, as I thought, the idea grew less re-| live in a state of inanity, with poverty and pride 
pulsive. The suggestion to take my maid was | for my only companions. Why did I not rejoice 
| also a welcome one, though it might incur addi-| that Dart was rescued from the slough of de- 
tional expense; but it would certainly add to my | spond, and made not only to think, but to work? 
importance. I meant, in fine, to go to this school (To be continued.) 
| to queen it over my inferiors, That was the | aaa 
| plain English of my conclusion. | 
I came down to breakfast a little less unyield- 
ling. Dart and his friend were moving from 
; room to room, measuring and calculating, and | I saw an old English ha’penny yesterday, of 
laughing in high glee. This steadied my heart.| the date of 1806. It carried me back to the 
| I was not necessary to Dart any more. I could| days when that heavy and inconvenient coin 
| g° now. | clogged the pockets of the last generation. It 
The bright, sunny face of Douglas became | was by no means a battered coin, not half as 
suddenly clouded as he turned and saw me. 1 battered as I am, though a good many years 
know I must have looked very detiant, very re- | older. 
pelling. Old Moxie came to me after breakfast} You understand enough about currency, boys 
to talk over matters. My brother had enlisted | and girls, to know that our paper money does 
her services, for she advised me to go. not quite represent the full value of gold; that 
An’ when yo’ comes back, missee, old manse | even ten coppers, with all the inconvenience of 
"ll be like it used to, honey, for dey’s going to | their weight, mean more than the neat, compact 
put a power o’ repair on it. An’, bless de Lord!| and ornamental ten-cent note; but I am con- 
deys gwine at de chimleys de fust ting. Does | strained to say, as our good Quaker friends put 
seem, honey, ’s if my ole eyes mos’ smoked | it, that I like the bit of paper the best. 
outen my head.” This ha’penny, of course, first saw the light in 
I said very little, only calmly informed Dart} England. Suppose we could follow its fortunes 
| that I had thought over his proposal, and con-| from the beginning! Who has the power of im- 
| sented to go. He praised me, but not with his | agination or the fertility of invention equal to 
| usual enthusiasm. If I could have seen my own | the story that little coin could tell of its seventy 
face, and felt the influence of my own manner, | years’ sojourn in this world? 
What countless homes it has entered! Into 


I should have known the reason why. 
| From that day forth I chose to enact the part | what secret transactions,—for good and for evil! 
For all we know, it has travelled all over the 


of the stately, suffering heroine, forced from her | 
| home and all the sweet associations of her child- | habitable globe; laid in an Arab’s pouch; clinked 
hood. ‘beside an Indian’s treasure; sojourned among 
| Douglas had gone back, and for that I was| the savage and the civilized. 
heartily glad, but I did not choose to unbend to | Tremember when I was a little boy, there lived 
a fat and eccentric baker at the corner of the 
Dart took me to town, and Sooty and I revelled | street on which stood my father’s honse. The 
glories of dry goods and fancy stores. | fragrance of that corner shop was irresistible to 
| We came home loaded down with bundles, tak-| us youngsters. Once I fear I stole a penny,—at 
ing up, on our way, Miss Mudge, the dressmaker, anv rate, it stuck to my fingers in some surrep- 





For the Companion, 


THE BAKER’S PENNIES. 








@ little woman, whose face resembled one of titious way,—because the odor of those fresh, | 


sight. 
‘How many are there?” I asked. 
| “Oh, about a hundred dollars,’’ was the 
laughing reply. ‘‘Enough to buy you, I guess, 
when you are naughty.” 

“Enough to buy a house?” | asked. 

‘Well, yes, some houses,” was his reply, 
“Don’t you wish you had them? How old are 
you, sonny?” 

“Nine,” was my answer. 

“Well, Pll tell you, young man,” was his next 
suggestion, “if you will carry that tray home, 
just as it is, Pll give it to you, every cent.” 

“You will?” I queried, breathlessly. 

“T will, honor bright.” 

*T'll do it,”’ said I. 

The baker sat down and chuckled. 
he was safe, but I was ambitions, 

“No tricks, you know,’’ he added; “‘a fair and 
square lift.” And I went to work. If ever a 
treasure was labored for, sweated over, agonized 
about, Iam sure it was that one. I could not 
even get my finger under the side. Lift it! I 
might as well have tried to lift a mountain, At 
last I accused him of fastening it to the counter, 
when lo! he lifted it as easily as I would lift my 
h 


Tic knew 





at. 

Of course I didn’t get the money, and the fact 
| was in some way a lesson to me. _ I have had to 
shoulder many burdens since then, many of 
them very disagreeable to carry, but I have first 
tried to assure myself that in some way they 
were such as I cou'd safely undertake; and 
though now and then I have tried to lift what 
was beyond my strength or my purse, or what 
was destined to prove a clog and a reminder of 
my foolishness, yet I have kept tolerably clear 
of mistakes, Ishall keep my ha’penny fora 
lucky piece as long as I live. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


oo 


A QUEEN’S COURAGE. 

About thirty-four years ago, a half-crazed 
youth fired a pistol at the Queen of England. It 
was never clearly shown whether tho motive 
was to kill or merely to frighten her, and thus 
gain notoriety for himself. The act, however, 
called forth from the Queen a display of courage 
and self-possession such as few monarchs have 
exhibited. Baron Bunsen, in a letter to lis 
wife, tells the story. 

“As the Queen and her husband, Prince Al- 
bert, were driving from church, the Prince ol 
served near the palace a pistol held out towards 
the Queen which had evidently missed fire. On 
entering the palace, he questioned the atten- 
dants, but no one had seen it. Early on Mon- 
day morning, however, there came a boy to tell 
that he had seen a man snap a pistol at the 
Queen. A council was held, and it was resolved 
that the best plan would be for the Queen to 
drive out that same day at the usual hour, the 
carriage closely attended by the equerties, and 
fifty policemen being on the road disguised as 
citizens. It was thought that the would-be-as- 
| sassin, having been once foiled, would renew 
' the attempt. ; 
“The Queen herself proposed the plan, ‘for, 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


‘COMPANION, 





she stid, ‘1 shall not have a moment’s peace un- ; Work of some wild beast, but from the fact that no| “The boss (Lamson) was used to the French. 
They set out upon the 
drive, the Queen saying to one of the ladies who 
wished to accompany her, ‘I must expose the 
lives of my gentlemen, but I will not those of 
my ladies.’ As was calculated, the shot was 
fired, the Queen exclaiming, ‘God be thanked! 
At the 


til that shot is fired.’ 


Now we are safe. I heard the report.’ 
same moment the miscreant was seized. 


“Jle was subsequently sentenced to imprison- 
ment, ts uo ball could be found, and therefore 
the charge of attempting to murder could not 


be sustained.”’ 
ae 


For the Companion. 
THE LUMBERMEN’S SCARE. 


The substance of the following story was told me 
by aman named Nugent, who was one of a party of 
Jambermen at work up the river Aux Lievres, dur- 


ing the winter of 1859. 
he camp of the party was located a little back 


from the stream, in a dense spruce growth, such as 


covers that whole country. There were seventeen 
“choppers”? and four teamsters, besides the “boss” 
and cook,—twenty-three men in all, partly French, 
and more than half of them Catholics. 


In February, towards the last of the month, after 
they had been in the woods thirteen weeks, there 
came on at night one of those fearful north-east 
snow-storms, such as are known only in British 
America and Siberia. Overhead the wind roared and 
shook the tree-tops, and the snow, fine as meal, was 


sifted blindingly down through the frozen boughs. 


So full was the air of snow that the voices of the 
men secined mufiled as they came in from their 
In an hour and a half a foot of snow had 
fallen, and the old “loggers” predicted a fall of four 


work. 


fect by morning. 


But gathered before the fire in their warm log 
camp, saluted by the savor of a bountiful supper, 
the hardy fellows cared little for the terrors of the 


storm outside. 


Supper was nearly ready, and Lotte, the cook, had 
taken up the three-gallon tea-pot to fill, when he 
If there 
was any tea drank that night, it would be necessary 
for some one to go down to the waugin, on the river 


discovered that the supply of tea was out. 


bank, half a mile below. 


The waugin, or storehouse, was a strong structure 
of heavy logs, wherein was stored the winter supply 
of flour, pork, sugar, molasses, etc., which had been 
poled up the river in bateaux, before the ice had 


formed. 


Leading down to it from the camp there was a 
The men, however, 
generally avoided going there after dark. There 
were wolves about, and the lynx of that section is 
The men hinted also 
that there were more mysterious prowlers, whose 


road cut through the timber. 


remarkably large and fierce. 


presence their superstition caused them to dread. 


Bidding them wait patiently a little while, Lotte 
began to muffle himself for the tramp, when one of 
the French boys, 2 youngster of twenty, named Marc 
Lotte very 
thankfully handed him the key and a basket, and 


Lizotte, offered to go in his place. 


Mare set off ata run through the snow. 


He had scarcely been gone ten minutes when ter- 


tifled shouts startled the camp. 
The men rushed to the door. 


them, shouting,— 
“Frap la porte! frap la porte! pour Dieu!”” 


One or two of the men declared that they heard a 


hoarse cough at the same moment, close at hand 
butit might have been the wind. 
They saw nothing, and all cried out, “What is it 2” 


“I don’t know,” panted Mare. “Je crois il etre le 


diable luimeme !”” 
Alangh followed this honest avowal. 


The boy said that he had come within a few rods 
of the waugin, when, distinctly above the roar of 
the storm, he heard heavy blows, as of some one 
Pounding on the door with an axe or aclub. He 
stopped short, and peering sharply through the 
darkness, made out the form of a man, as he at first 


thought, breaking in at the door. 


Tle watched a moment; then called out to know 
What he was doing there. Instantly the creature 
turned, uttered a most unearthly ery, and sprang 
after him with uplifted club. Mare ran for his life. 


Te said that the “ison d'enfer,” as he called it 
hadchased him to the very door of the camp, anc 
atone time was almost at his heels. 

Many of the men ridiculed the whole story 


“Mare got seared,” they said. Others thought that 
tt might have been a thief, or some wandering 
hunter, possibly an Indian, who had tried to break 


into the waugin, 


Three or four were for going down; but the “boss” 
said that nobody could break through the log door, 
fven with an axe; and as it was storming fiercely, 
nonecared to make the trip in the snowand darkness. 


“Early next morning,” (says Nugent,) “three o 


§S$ on snow-shoes set off to get tea and look for traces 
ofMare’s bugbear.? We easily enough found them. 


“The wangin door was broken open, the great bol 


Wrenched from its socket, and the huge log door- 
Post split and splintered. The snow had drifted in. 


“It was not without many cautions glances tha 


Hardly had they 
opened it, when young Lizotte leaped in amongst 


| beast could have broken in that door. 

“This happened ou Tuesday. The next Sunday | 
two of the choppers, named Leverett and Corbain, | 
went out to hunt a carribou, the tracks of which we ' 
had lately seen in the snow near where we had been 
felling timber, About three in the afternoon they | 
came back and told a curious story. 

“They had come upon the carribou not an hour 
after starting out; but it had run off through the | 
snow, and they had to follow it an hour or two be- 
fore getting near enough to shoot at it with the old 
musket they had carried from the camp. 

“Finally they fired, and wounded the animal so! 
severely that after running a little way it fell in the 
snow. They had no difficulty in killing it. 

“Leverett then began to skin and cut up the car- 
case, with a view to taking the best portions of the 
meat back to camp. While thus engaged they 
heard a trampling of the snow, and looking up, saw 
a ‘geant’—so Corbain called it—coming towards 
them, ‘snuffling’ horribly, and brandishing a great 
bludgeon. 

“Leverett dropped his knife (they had not stopped 
to reload the old musket), and both he and Corbain 
ran away as fast as they could. 

“They described the creature as a monster, a 
geant, bare-headed and bare-legged, with matted 
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“<«It may be the devil,’ he said, and started four 
of them off to the settlement after a priest. He 
knew that the presence of a priest was the only way 
to keep the gang from bolting. When once these 
French Catholics are scared, nothing can quiet them 
but a priest. 

“The night after the priest was sent for, we were 
roused up, about one o’clock in the morning, by a 
tremendous uproar at the ox-camp. There was a 
great racket, and the oxen were bellowing terribly. 

*<¢That old stag is loose, and goring the others!’ 
the boss exclaimed, and half-a-dozen of us turned 
out to secure him. 

“Foley was ahead. The great door of the ox- 
camp was open. This circumstance of itself ought 
to have warned us, but we were too stupid with 
sleep to reflect. 

“As Foley entered the doorway, something struck 
him on the head and knocked him dowf’, senseless. 
A blow was also aimed at Corbain, but he jumped 
aside, and we all ran back to the shanty for our lives. 

“Lamson caught up the gun. The rest took their 
axes and rushed out. 

“We found Foley lying in the snow. He was be- 
ginning to stir a little. There was a fearful cut on 
his head, but whoever had struck him was gone. 

“The ox-camp contained nothing but the oxen. 





hair, but wearing, they thought, the skin of a bear 
about its shoulders and body. 





on its head was thickly matted, and stood up in a 
frightful tuft. 

"We could scarcely believe so queer a story; sev- 
eral of the men openly ridiculed it. Eight or nine 
took their axes and followed Leverett and Corbain 
back to where they had shot the carribou. 

“They easily found the spot; but the carcase of 
the carribou had been dragged away. They fol- 
lowed the trail in the snow fora mile or two, and 
then, as night was coming on, turned back. 

“Of course there was plenty of talk and surmise. 
The French boys would scarcely stir out of camp 
alone, and the Province men teased them continually. 

“A few nights after, the waugin was broken into 
again. The ‘boss’ had repaired the damage done 
the door by the former attack, and strengthened it 
by two new bars of green ash, a foot in width and 
four inches thick. This time the hinges were torn 
out of the post, and the door wrenched outward, 
leaving the bars intact. 

“But, as before, only a few chunks of pork were 
missing. It was plain to anybody that it must have 
taken prodigious strength to pull out the hinge 
irons, fastened and clinched as they were into the 
door-post. 

“The men began to look serious, and to talk less 
about it. 

“That day four of us Province men agreed to go 
to the waugin and watch for the man, creature, or 
whatever it was. The boss was willing. 

“We quit work early, got our supper, and went 
down to the waugin a little while after sunset. We 
took our axes and the old gun, which wo used to 
shoot game with, loaded with slugs. 


“Going inside, we pulled the door together, and 
drove the hinge irons back into the post, and then 
barricaded it on the inside with barrels of flour. 
There was a number of bales of hay in the waugin. 
We cut open one of these, and piling the hay against 
the front side, Jay down on it, first pulling the moss 
out from between the logs, so that we could look out. 

“It was a still, clear night, with a new moon, 
which soon set behind the tree-tops, leaving it dim, 
yet not very dark. The names of the three men with 
} | me were Hanlcy, Carnise and Foley. 

“The evening passed tediously enough, for it was 
pretty cold lying there with no fire. Nothing stirred 
about the waugin till after eleven o'clock, when I 
heard steps in the snow at some distance. 

“I whispered to my mates, and we listened intently. 
The steps came nearer. We peered out between the 
cracks, but it was too dark to see off in the woods. 

“A moment later Foley muttered under his breath, 
‘There he is!’ and then I saw a dark, indistinct fig- 
ure, not twenty yards from the waugin. For some 
moments it stood there motionless, then slowly came 
up to the door. 

“It seemed to be the form of a very large man, 
but even in the darkness we perceived that he was 
half-naked, and of strange mien, 

“We noiselessly got on our feet, grasping our 
»| axes, Carnise holding the gun. I confess to have 
1 | been a little scared. 

“There was a sound as of nails on the door, then 
. | a heavy push against it, which made it crack and the 
barrels rattle. 

“¢Who’s there?’ shouted Hanley. 

“For a reply there was a kind of snort, followed 
by a tremendous blow from some heavy implement. 
At the same instant there came a blaze of fire,anda 
stunning report. 

“The old gun had gone off in Carnise’s hands. 
He was holding it cocked, and it went off of itself,— 
f | he said. 


’ 





out through the cracks, but could see nothing of our 

t | disturber; and after looking and waiting an hour or 

more, we ventured out and went up to the camp, 
for it had grown unbearably cold. 

t| “We told our story. It excited the French boys 








Weventnred to enter. The room was empty. So | very much. 
far as we could discover, nothing of value had been | ‘Two nights after, one of them either saw, or fan- 


ttolen. From one of the open barrels of pork a | cied he saw, the creature stealing up behind him as | gone on leading a wandering life, eating raw flesh 
chank had been taken ont, gnawed, and the remnant | he came in from the ox-camp, a few rods back of | for food, till the man in time had well-nigh changed 


thrown into the snow. That was all. 
“The snow had covered the tracks, both Marc’ 


, ourshanty. Then their terrors took voice. 
s, “They were going to leave and get out of that 


and the creature’s, We should have believed it the : place. Parbleu! *Twas the devil himself! 





Its arms were bare, | and kept shaking his head as if half-stunned by 
brown and hairy, so also was its face, and the hair| blows, That same night the waugin was again brok- 


| 
“As soon as we recovered from our flurry, I looked | 


One of them was bleeding from his nose profusely, 


en into, and more pork taken. 

“Nothing now but the expected arrival of the 
priest kept the ‘Frenchers’ from stampeding. The 
Province men kept quiet. They did not know what 
to say or to think. 

‘Lamson spent the forenoon, gun in hand, looking 
about in the woods for signs and tracks. There had 
no snow fallen for overa week. Our own tracks and 
those of the teams had trodden the snow hard about 
the camp; but out in the woods Lamson found in 
many places the print of a large moccasined foot. 
It left no heel-print. The boots and moccasins worn 
by the men had raised heels, 

“That afternoon the boss called Carnise and my- 
self off from work at an hour or more before sunset. 

“‘T want you two men to go down to the waugin 
with me,’ he said. 

“We went to the shanty, and then set off for the 
waugin, Lamson taking the gun. 

“<«T'll know whether this critter is flésh and blood 
or not,’ he said, as we went down. ‘I’m going to set 
aspring-gun forhim. It doesn’t act likea man; but 
if it isn’t a man, what can it be? Atany rate, he’s 
a murderous wretch. Devil or not, I’m going to try 
a charge of slugs on him.’ 

“We helped Lamson set the gun inside the waugin, 
with a line running from the trigger across the door- 
way, and the muzzle pointed about at breast-height 
of a person entering the door. The door itself we 
left just as it had been found that morning, wrenched 
outward, and forced back on the outside. 

“Lamson told the men at supper what we had 
done, and bade them keep away from the waugin. 
Foley was getting better of his wound. 

“So much had the setting of the gun and the at- 
tendant circumstances excited me, that I did not go 
to sleep that night, but lay thinking and listening. 

“The night wore on. It was not till after two in 
the morning that the gun was sprung. It’s dull, 
heavy report startled me and set me trembling all 
over, 

“All the men were expecting it, and :2emed to be 
but half asleep. Ina moment everybody was astir. 
Lamson went to the door. 

« ‘We've fetched him!’ he exclaimed; and on go- 
ing out, we could plainly hear cries, as of one in 
pain and rage. 

“The French boys refused to stir out of the 
shanty; but the most of the Province men set off 
with Lamson, who had lighted a lantern. The cries 
burst out at intervals as we hurried down the 
waugin path. 

“It was with strange feelings that we approached 
the place. By the light of the lantern, we saw the 
brown, hairy body of a man, half covered with a 
gory bear hide, lying just outside of the door, 
There had been a desperate death-struggle. 

“The five slugs with which Lamson had charged 
the gun had so struck him that, if he had been a 
common man, he must have been killed almost in- 
stantly. But he died only after many struggles and 
outcries. 

“T had never imagined anything like the ferocious 
expression of the face. The skin was very brown, 
and much covered with hair. The legs, especially, 
were almost shaggy. The feet were tied up each 
in the hide of a lynx; and the bear-hide hung 
from his shoulders, fastened with a thick thong 
around the neck. There was no other clothing. 

“Roth arms and legs were rough, dirty, almost 
horny. The face was repulsive and the hair matted. 
Though lean, the body must have weighed fully two 
hundred pounds, 

“There was every indication of great physical 
strength,—instances of which we had certainly seen. 
Near by lay a large, greasy bludgeon, between three 
and four feet long, which must have weighed ten or 
twelve pounds. 

“The idea which we settled on was that it was a 
| backwoodsman, half-breed Indian, perhaps (it was 
| hard telling), who had years before gone crazy. 
| Probably he had lost himself in the woods, and had 





| to a fierce animal. Instances are known to lumber- 


“That night, the men whom the boss had sent 
down to the settlement came back, and a priest 
came up with them, 

“The corpse of the madman we had killed was 
put into a roughly constructed coffin and buried in 
the snow. 

“Lamson asked the priest, whose name was Villate, 
whether he wished to conduct a funeral service over 
the body. He declined to do so. 

“Lamson then asked him what he thought of what 
we had done, and whether he deemed it a murder. 
And to this question he made him no reply. 

“The next morning, after hearing confession from 
the French boys, he went back, taking two men as 
guides, and these men did not return. 

“But the general opinion of the men was, that it 
was not a murder, and that such a being as this man 
had better be put out of the way than suffered to go 
at large in the woods.” 

Such was the story that Nugent told me. It sug- 
gested painful reflections as to what may be the ter- 
rible result when the animal ina man is permitted 
to get the better of his human nature. Circum- 
stances beyond his control made the poor madman 
of the Aux Lievresa fierce animal. But there are 
in our cities and towns hundreds who so encourage 
their animal natures that they are in danger of be- 
coming brutes, 

I could not help thinking that it would have been 
more humane if Lamson had, by some kind of a 
trap, secured the madman, instead of killing him by 
aspring-gun, Then he might have been placed in 
an asylum; and there certainly was a possibility of 
his recovering, through hind medical treatment, the 
senses which misfortune had taken from him, 
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For the Companion. 


FOREIGNERS AT THE CENTEN- 
NIAL. 
By Alma. 
It seems to me that Lhave seen to-day a type of 
every nation, from the cadaverous Greek, with his 
steeple hat and baggy tassel at the end, to the Hin- 
doo, with his enormous turban and oblique eye- 
brows. Even the scrawny Scotchman, with tartan 
immortalized by Scott, and with silver buckles on 
his “shoon,” passed not long ago, and I heard in the 
broadest dialect known to the Tweed or Ben Lomond, 
the question,— 

“Wha’s the teeme, yon—ayont the twal?” 

And somebody courteously informed him that it 
was some time after twelve. 

The Canadian is here, with his broad face and 
rather coarse features. Without his native furs, he 
seems an ordinary sort of Englishman, a cross be- 
tween a Cape Codder and a Dutchman, 

Egypt is also present, with its hicroglyphica and 
its spices, that always makes me smell mummics, 
and his get-up is gorgeous in color, and rather pic- 
turesque, where he is handsome, The gentleman 
whom I have in mind at this moment is of the pon- 
derous order, and does not waddle in a way that is 
suggestive of dignity. Still, although he looks nat- 
urally fierce, his countenance changes agreeably 
when he smiles, even though his nose almost covers 
his moustache. 

Yesterday I shook hands with Norway—that sea- 
washed little country—in the person of a handsome 
native, with a name that I cannot spell, therefore 
withhold it. He wears a handsome Tyrolean-shaped 
hat, surmounted by a small plume, has the loveliest 
flowing whiskers and hair, nose aqualine, eyes large 
and black as sloes, a ruff round his neck, and a coat 
in colors, embroidered in style like a frock-coat of 
the ordinary style, only rather shorter. Blue trou- 
sers, handsome shoes, and round the hat a wide 
band; I cannot recall whether it was of gold or sil- 
ver, but at all events it was a remarkably becoming 
costume, 

Sweden, on the contrary, is not so spruce. Swe- 
den’s hair is lank and long, on the wild Indian order, 
and he wears a hat that would out-Southern the 
wildest Southerner,—in fact, it must be quite a yard 
in the brim from end to end. Sweden wears a gray 
cape-coat, and is talland sombre. If it were not for 
his long, outlandish pipe, one might take him fora 
spiritualist, or a reformer, full of his pet theory. 

T have already given you a description of Turkey, 
and Turkish coffee, but you should see Solliman, as 
T have christened him. 

Solliman is about as thick as he is long, and hasa 
nose that is almost stupendous in size, and that rises 
like a mountain from the valleys formed by the 
height of his cheek-bones. Solliman never smiles, 
He looks at you with the solemnity of an owl, ana 
the dignity of apasha. Yonbuy. Verygood. You 
decline. Very good. Nothing disturbs the maiestr 
of his repose. 

Sometimes you see him smoking his enormons 
chibook, and then his protuberant eyes are clesed, 
his bushy eyebrows met together, and he doubtless 
enjoys the dreams of the Orient. I think if any one 
told him that his three-year-old had fallen down 
stairs, he would say, “Very good;” or his wife was 
dead (provided he has either), the same answer 
would be forthcoming. He must, I think, be a fa- 
talist, To see this Turk sitting cross-legged is one 
of the curiosities of the Exhibition. 

1776 is here in several forms, In the pretty New 
England cottage it takes the shape of nice old ladies, 
short-waisted maidens, high-back chairs, spinning- 
wheels, and the kitchen crane. Just now you will 
see it in the Continental uniform coming this way, 
and which really makes a man look soldierly and 





men where a person getting lost in the woods, be- 
came deranged. 


manly. I like to see these gray conts and white fac- 
Somehow, they make the wearers look herofe, 


ings. 
i 
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Here are some things that date so far back 
that none can tell their age. A wooden patten 
or clog, that may be five hundred years old. An 
ancient candlestick used to hang on the outside 
of the pork-barrel, when the good dame of the 
house went to get her supplies over night. A 
mortar and pestle two feet high for pounding 
corn, before mills were invented, 

If you will please to look at this silk dress, I 
will tell you its history, It was worn as a bridal 
dress by the daughter of Roger Sherman. She 
was to have been married in an imported gar- 
ment; but winds and waves not proving faithful, 
this silk, which was painted over with blue 
flowers by the hand of some loving relation, was 
substituted in its stead, and I dare say it was 
quite as beautiful as its foreign sister, 

Switzerland is here, rngged as its mountains, 
with three feathers in his hat, and a sort of 
jacket with bob ends, as the boys say. He is 
not a bit poetic, notwithstanding he has perched 
his pretty little chaletes so picturesquely among 
the peaks, and at the base of its glaciers. Switz- 
erland looks like a stolid clock-maker, and not 
a bit like achamois hunter, I dare say they have 
handsome men in Sweden, but as yet I have not 
seen them at the Exposition. 


COCKNEY. 


But England! Bless you! he is everywhere. 
He looks over astonishingly high shirt-collars; 
he looks through a wonderful single glass, that 
has the knack of hanging on one eye as if it was 
glued to it. You may know him on the grounds 
by the white or blue gauze veil that flutters 
from the left-hand corner of his jaunty hat. 
You may know him by his umbrella, with which 
he never parts company, or by his dog and hunt- 
ing-bag, for your Englishman is a Nimrod by 
birth, you know. Besides, he prides himself on 
his country,—none moreso. He don’t mind how 
loud his costume is, nor how big are his boots; 
indeed, he rather likes to show the latter off. 

Ile is very different from the Frenchman, who 
will have small feet, if he has to cut all his toes 
off; and while he strides, the Frenchman minces. 
Instead of the eye-glass, the latter uses double 
glasses, and he never carries an umbrella unless 
itis raining, but his cane always, and that behind 
him. Moustache and imperial are his insignia, 
--I don’t know that I ever saw one with mutton- 
chop whiskers. France is quick, agile, and 
knows how to bow; and, say what you will, even 
when he is fat he is graceful. 


GREEK. 


The German, and his brothers of Holland and 
Belgium, you have all seen. Those who drink 
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Algeria, also, sends some swarthy specimens, | 
|unromantic enough, doubtless, in their own | 
j homes, but conjuring up strange pictures of | 
bearded pirate and armed marauder. 


HINDOO, 


All these, with Japan and China, Hindostan 
and the Fejee Islands, afford one a fine glimpse 
of the world in general, as we leisurely stroll 
about these wonderful grounds, or revel in the 
beauty that has been gathered for our instruc- 
tion and pleasure from the four quarters of the 
world. 

DIPLOMATIC RANK AND PRIVI- 

LEGE. 

Sir Edward Thornton, the British minister at 
Washington, is known as the ‘‘dean’”’ of the dip- 
lomatic corps. This means that he is the for- 
eign envoy who has served the longest in this 
country; and that whenever the foreign minis- 
ters act together, he presides at their meetings 
and acts as their spokesman. 

But Sir Edward is not a diplomatic officer of 
the highest rank. He is only an envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary! This title 
is long enough to satisfy any one, to be sure; 
but the shorter one of ambassador is the highest 
in this branch of public service. The United 
States have never sent ambassadors to other 
countries, and therefore other governments do 
not send diplomatists of that rank here. 

All nations act on the theory that an ambassa- 
dor is a direct, personal representative of the 
sovereign who appoints him. When Queen Vic- 
toria, for example, sends an ambassador to Ber- 
lin, she signs his credentials with her own hand, 
and addresses the Emperor of Germany directly. 
A minister is ina true but a different sense, a 
representative of the sovereign. Anambassador 
has the right to ask a personal audience of the 
sovereign to whom he is sent or “‘accredited.”’ 
A minister does not enjoy this privilege. 

If this distinction be borne in mind, it will ex- 
plain some things that otherwise would not be 
easily understood. In the first place, it will show 
why we never send ambassadors. We have no 
sovereign, in the usual sense, and our people 
would resent any attempt of a President to make 
our envoys his personal representatives. 

An ambassador enjoys high rank at the court 
where he resides. In European courts, which 
maintain their dignity by formal state and cere- 
mony, much is made of etiquette and what is 
called ‘‘precedence;” that is, the relative right of 
some officials to sit, stand, be presented, or oc- 
cupy a certain place in preference to others. 
Ambassadors have always been very sensitive to 
these questions of etiquette and precedence, as 
they regard the dignity of their sovereigns at 
stake in such matters. 

Sometimes the fate of treaties, and even of 
nations, has been in peril from violations of eti- 
quette. States have quarrelled almost to the 
verge of war because one ambassador was invit- 
ed where another was not, or because one was 
allowed to go in to dinner before another. 

The direct pretext of the war between France 
and Prussia was that the Emperor of Germany 
treated Count Benedetti, the French ambassa- 
dor, with want of respect. As to precedence, 
it has become the rule that ambassadors shall 
take rank at court after the royal princes, and 
envoys after the nobles of the highest degree. 


Another privilege is known as “‘extra-territo- 
riality,’’—that is, of regarding the official resi- 
dence of the foreign agent as a part of the terri- 
tory of the country which he serves. When an 
ambassador or a minister hoists the flag of his 
country upon his residence, all who are under 
his roof, even to the servants, are protected by 
it. No policeman can enter, and any such act 
would be treated as an attack upon the territory 
of the country whose flag is flying over the house. 

When war breaks out between two nations, 
the envoy of each is treated with all courtesy by 
the other, and is given ample time to leave the 
country. Of course he would not be permitted 
to remain, even if he wished to do so. But al- 
most the first step in a war is to break off diplo- 
matic relations, and the sovereign of each coun- 
try sends an order to his envoy to return home 
at once. 

The correspondence of all diplomatists is fully 
protected. In some cases an ambassador or 
minister has made himself obnoxious by sending 
reports to his government, which were after- 
wards indiscreetly published. The only remedy 


this request is not complied with, to refuse to 
hold relations with him. 
mains he is treated politely, though coldly. 

Many diplomatic customs have come down 
from very ancient times. For example, the pro- 
tection against arrest, even for crime, is as old 
as the time of Alexander the Great. Some of 
these customs seem at first sight to be very ab- 
surd, and a few of them seem, on a closer exam- 
ination, to be trivial. But in general they are 
intended to, and do, secure the rights and main- 
tain the dignity of both the nation that sends 
and that which receives the minister. 

+o —_—__—_——- 


THE CRICKETS. 
Pipe, little minstrels of the waning year, 
In gentle concert pipe! 
Pipe the warm noons; the mellow harvest near; 
The apples dropping ripe; 
The tempered sunshine, and the softened shade; 
‘The trill of lonely bird; 
The sweet, sad hush on Nature’s gladness laid; 
The sounds through silence heard! 
Pipe tenderly the passing of the year; 
The summer’s brief reprieve; 
The dry husk rustling round the yellow ear; 
The chill of morn and eve! 
Pipe the untroubled trouble of the year; 
Pipe low the painless pain; 
Pipe your unceasing melancholy cheer; 
The year is in the wane. 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 


a 


ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 

After an exile from Spain of nearly eight 
years, the ex-Queen Isabella has returned to that 
country; not to reign over her former subjects, 
but as the guest and subject of King Alfonso, 
her son. 

Driven from her throne and country in the 
autumn of 1868, Isabella hastened across the 
frontiers into France, almost alone and friend- 
less. Those upon whom she had showered 
favors deserted her in her hour of need, and she 
was forced to escape, in the midst of a dismal 
rain, disguised in a coarse waterproof, from the 
land over which she had ruled for nearly forty 
years. 

She now returns to live, no longer in the royal 
palace, but as a private lady. As the mother of 
the sovereign, she will be surrounded by luxu- 
ries, and will be treated with ceremonious re- 
spect; but she can scarcely avoid reflecting upon 
her departed glory, and contrasting her present 
position with that which she so long occupied 
on the throne of Spain. 

Yet it may be that the ex-Queen will find some 
consolation in the memories of the past. Her 
career as a Queen was anything but a smooth 
and prosperous one. It was full of troubles and 
dangers, of anxiety and difficulty. 

Her father, Ferdinand VII., died when she 
was a mere infant, altering the line of succession 
so that she, instead of her uncle Don Carlos, 
should inherit the throne. She thus became 
Queen when only three or four years old; and 
as Don Carlos resisted her right to wear the 
crown from the first, the very beginning of her 
reign was attended by trouble and danger. 

Isabella’s mother, Christina of Naples, who is 
still living, was a most spirited and energetic 





Diplomatists have some extraordinary privi- 





chief of these is that they are free from taxa- 


woman. During the little Queen’s infancy, 


leges in the country where they reside. The! Christina governed as regent, and so vigorous 


was her government that Don Carlos, after a 


too much lager beer resemble overgrown, ani-| tion, and cannot generally be arrested, either for | long struggle, was forced to abandon his attempt 


mated frogs. 

Ah! I had almost forgotten our natty Andalu- 
sian, he of the light guitar and the sugar-loaf 
hat, gayvly decorated; he of the fringes, and tas- 


a crime, or on a civil suit. 
| not so absolute as is sometimes supposed. 
ambassadors have committed crime,—a rare 
| event,—they have occasionally been arrested. 


Yet this privilege is | to conquer the Spanish throne. 
When | 


But though Christina, by her energy and 
courage, sustained the little Isabella in power, 
| and preserved the state of things established by 


sels, and ribbons, and slashed jacket-sleeves, the | Ambassadors are often sent out of a country for) Ferdinand, she did not bring up her daughter in 


oily, smiling, singing, dancing, merry-hearted 
and frolicsome cavalier, who had rather laugh, 
and trip it on the light, fantastic toe, than work 


for the fairest prize that was ever offered for 


learning or for valor. 


some act disapproved by its government. 

The United States once sent away a British 
minister, who, during the Crimean war, violat- 
| ed our neutrality laws by enlisting men in this 
| country to fight against Russia. 


a way to make her a good woman or a wise sor- 
| ereign. 
| Jsabella’s education was sadly neglected, both 
| in knowledge and in morals; and when she grew 


Her court became reckless and dissolute, and 
the example which she set the great people 
around her was anything but a good one. A). 
though she has always claimed to be a good 
Catholic, she spent her time in pursuing pleas. 
ures and engaging in practices which produced a 
great deal of scandal. 

As a sovereign, she probably meant well; but 
she had been allowed to grow up in such igno- 
rance, so little attention had been paid to her 
training in those matters with which the ruler 


| of a State ought to be familiar, that she easily 


| 
| 


became the dupe of intriguing and selfish politi. 
cians. 

Her policy was thus weak and vacillating. At 
one time she placed her trust in Gonzales Bravo, 
at another in O'Donnell, at another in Nar 
vaez; and these men freely plotted against eack 
other, and involved Spain in grave civil troubles 
in order to gratify their personal ambitions. 

At last the weakness of her rule and the scan- 
dals of her court provoked the revolution of 


| Prim and Sorrano in 1868, and she was forced to 
| seek refuge in a foreign land. 


is to demand his recall, whatever his rank, or, if | 


But as long as he re- | 


Isabella is still on the sunny side of fifty. She 
is described as a large, stout woman, with a red 
face, great dark blue eyes, and black hair, stil] 
untinged with gray, a pleasing expression of 
countenance, and a very genial, amiable manner, 
Many anecdotes are told of her affability and 
good nature; she never was tyrannical or over- 
bearing, her nature leaning to the opposite fault 
of a too easily yielding disposition. She is im- 
pulsive in temperament, very fond of her family, 
and though kind-hearted and benevolent, is un- 
worthy of respect, because of the immoralities 
that have disgraced her high position, and the 
nation of which she was the recognized head. 

+> —- 
WHAT THE CORLISS ENGINE DID. 

Many a true word, the proverb tells us, is spoken 
in jest. And many a truth is seen in a moment of 
enthusiasm, to which the mind, in its common- 
place moods, is indifferent. For instance: a man, 
looking at the superb, gigantic steam-engine—we 
would insert “splendid” if the young ladies had not 
vulgarized the word—which Mr. Corliss manufac- 
tured for the Centennial Exhibition, said,— 

“Well, if I could be either President of the 
United States or Corliss, I think I would rather be 
Corliss.”’ 

The man who designs and manufactures a beauti- 
ful labor-saving machine, which, while it cultivates 
and pleases the sense of beauty, also relieves thou- 
sands from drudgery, stands on a higer plane, intel- 
lectually, morally and productively, than even the 
President of this great nation. Hundreds are equal 
to the demands of the official position, but only here 
and there can one be found to meet the emergencies 
of the mechanic arts. 

We commend to young men the enthusiastic ex- 
clamation of the man lifted above himself by the 
artistic grace and the quiet style in which the gigan- 
tic engine—thirteen hundred horse-power—does its 
work. The glare of ambition does not often permit 
young men to see things as they are, and so clearly 
asthatmansawthem. Weare usually in the valley, 
amid mist and woodlands. Occasionally we are 
lifted to the mountain top, and for a moment the 
vision lies before us, and we see life’s works, duties, 
honors and remunerations, in their relations and 
proportions. 

Blessed is he who descends from the mountain 
determined to keep the vision ever in his mind’s eye. 





ROBERT HALL’S WIT. 

Robert Hall, the eloquent English Baptist preach- 
er, was once told that it was the custom when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury dined, for his chaplain to 
come into the room to say grace, and then go out. 
“So that is being great!” Hall remarked. “His 
Grace not choosing to present his own requests to 
the King of kings, calls in a deputy to take up his 
messages. A great man, indeed!” 

Some one said to Hall that his animation increased 
with his years. ‘Indeed! replied the preacher. 
“Then I am like touchwood,—the more decayed the 
easier fired.” 

THE YACHT “AMERICA.” 

The recent race for the Queen’s cup, in New York 
harbor, between the Canadian yacht Countess of 
Dufferin and the American yacht Madeline, recalls 
the time when that cup was won from the Royal 
Yacht Squadron of England by the yacht America, 
owned by Commodore Stevens, of New York. 

It was in 1851, and the America had been sent over 
in answer to a challenge to test the relative merits 
of the different models of the old and new world. 
The English felt their defeat very much, though 
they behaved in their usual manly style, and show- 
ered courtesies upon the victorious Americans. 

But there was a general impression among the 
lower classes that the America had a propeller which 
was artfully concealed. A similar opinion was also 
entertained by many persons of rank. 

“T would not wager a guinea against the Yankee 
craft,” said a sporting clergyman ; “but I will give 
hundred to see her bottom.” 





The old Marquis of Anglesea invited one of the 
America’s crew, 2 Mr. Steers, to sail with him in his 


| up, she soon betrayed the effects of this neglect. | yacht, the Pearl, one of the best sailers of the Royal 
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Yacht Squadron. The America, under oniy a main- | 
sail and jib, passed the Pearl without difficulty. j 

«Your lordship knows,” said the master of the ; 
Pearl, “that no vessel with sails alone could do that.” 


When the America went slowly, he said, ‘Now it is | ening index finger at Cox, and sat down amid roars 
stopped,”? and when she went faster, “Now it is | of laughter. 


joing.” 
These remarks were not unheeded by the marquis, 


and Steers enjoyed the joke too well to contradict | speaking, of a number of Congressmen. 


em. 
— the vessels came to anchor, the marquis’ 
poat was manned, and he went on board the Amer- 
ica. After saluting Commodore Stevens, he went 
to the stern, leaned over so far that the commodore 
took hold of his leg to prevent him from going over. 
He was looking for the propeller. 

When the America went on the ways at Ports- 
mouth to repair some damage to her keel, hundreds 
yisited the dock-yard to see if she had a propeller. 


———_—_+o+——_____ 


A STATESMAN’S INTEGRITY. 


Members of the government, especially those con- 
nected with its finances, should be beyond suspicion. 
The only safe rule for them to follow is to avoid the 
appearance of evil. When Alexander Hamilton, 
the first Secretary of the Treasury, began to organize 
the finances of the government, there was much 
public anxiety as to the nature of the measures he 
would propose. Those who should secure early and 
private information would make their fortunes by 
speculating in the public funds. 

Henry Lee, the gallant “Light-Horse-Harry” of 
the Revolution, wrote Hamilton, his personal friend, 
asking his “opinion concerning the domestic debt,— 
will it speedily rise ? will the interest accruing com- 
mand specie, or anything nearly as valuable?” 

Hamilton, in reply, said that the spirit of the say- 
ingwith regard to Cesar’s wife was ‘applicable to 
every man concerned in the administration of the 
finances of the country.” He declined to answer 
his friend’s inquiries. 

But the Secretary went still further. He request- 
ed his father-in-law, Gen. Schuyler, not to permit 
hisson to speculate in the public securities, lest it 
should be inferred that the speculation was made on 
information furnished by Hamilton. The son, Van 
Rensellaer Schuyler, was prohibited, and afterwards 
complained that if he had been left alone he would 
have made a large sum of money. 

Such sensitiveness to official reputation deserves 
imitation. 


MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 

Success in life is sure if one has the energy and 
tact to control unfavorable circumstances, and make 
them contribute to progress. Failure is probable if 
one loses courage and hope, and thinks it impossible 
to overcome adverse circumstances. Michael Fara- 
day died, a few years ago, with the reputation of 
being the most distinguished chemist in England, 
and one of the most popular lecturers. His success 
was due wholly to his own energy. Of humble 
birth, he had not even a good common-school edu- 
cation. 

Being apprenticed to a book-binder, he managed 
to read many of the books sent to the shop to be 
bound. Marcet’s “Conversations on Chemistry” 
and an article on “Electricity” inspired a love of 
science, which he cultivated by experiments on a 
small scale. A phial at first served him for an elec- 
trical machine, but soon after, he obtained a real 
glinder, which worked well. He made a battery 
with small pieces of zinc and copper, with which he 
performed many successful experiments. Improv- 
ing every opportunity within reach, and mastering 
adverse influences, he steadily rose in public esteem 
and success to a foremost rank among the scientific 
leaders of Europe. 





+> 





COMBING HAIR TO GOOD PURPOSE, 
Galileo once solved a difficult problem in mechan- 
ics, which had long perplexed him, by watching the 
vibrations of a chandelier in an Italian church. An 
important machine for combing long staple was in- 
vented from the sight of ladies combing their hair. 
Joshua Heilman, of Alsace, was poor in money, but 
tich in daughters, and was sorely puzzled to provide 
food and clothing for his large family. But his 
daughter made his fortune by an odd incident. 
One day as he was brooding at home over his hard 
ttruggle, his eye wandered to two of his daughters, 
who were combing out their long tresses, their only 
Wealth. Alternately with combing, they drew the 
tresses through their fingers. A lucky thought 
fashed on Heilman. Why not imitate this process 
with the long staple, which baffled machinery? He 
acted promptly on the new thought, and invented a 
machine with a double action. By the first motion, 
the long fibres were combed out smoothly; by the 
second, the short fibres were driven back by a re- 
versal of the action of the comb. The machine 
Proved a perfect success. The sight of the daugh- 
ters combing their hair, suggested what turned out 

afortune for the father. 
—____ +> 


his pocket while speaking. The unsuspecting Can- 
non accepted the condition, spoke a few words with 
his hands nervously feeling for something in his 
pantaloons pockets, forgot himself, pointed a threat- 


The New York World, commenting upon this hu- 
morous incident, mentions their peculiarities, while 
Mr. Cox 
walks up and down the aisle; Eugene Hall speaks 
with his coat buttoned; Mr. Frye bends his back; 
Mr. Thurman waves a red handkerchief ; John Sher- 
man plays with Morton’s crutch, and Mr. Hoar 
smniles blandly and continually. 


2 
>> 


“IF HE DISNA GET GRACE,” 
It isacommon ambition with godly Scotch par- 
ents to hope that at least one of their sons will be- 
come a minister. Dr. Guthrie tells an anecdote 
which humorously illustrates this feeling. 
A countryman came one day to the head-master 
of the Brechin grammar school. He brought with 
him his son, a haljin’ [half-witted], who had taken 
it in his head that he would like some little learn- 
ing. “Mr. Linton,” said the father, addressing the 
master, “ye see, my laddie’s fond o’ lear’ [learning], 
and I’m thinking o’ makin’ a scholar o’ him.” 
“But,” said Mr. Linton, looking at the youth, and 
not seeing any sign that there was much in him, 
“what are you to make of him?” 
“You see, Mr. Linton,” rejoined the father, “if he 
gets grace, we’ll make a minister 0’ him!” 
“Oh, but if he does not get grace, what will you 
make of him then?” 
“Weel, in that case, if he disna get grace, we'll 
just mak’ a dominie [teacher] o’ him!” 
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BEAUTY OF GRAMMAR, 

A writer mentions the fact that the young people 
of ancient Athens were first sent to study grammar 
under competent masters, to the end that Athenian 
youth might attain a thorough knowledge of “the 
whole beauty, energy, number and cadence” of their 
language. The result of this general culture was 
seen in the incident of a shepherd woman taking 
one Theophrastus to task for the mispronunciation 
of asingle word. The writer contrasts this culture 
with the mode of speaking, cultivated by young 
ladies of the present day. He calls it “our modern, 
slipshod, down-at-the-heel, out-at-the-elbow style 
of dressing up our ideas.” It is made up of “double 
negatives, disagreement of cases, singulars for plu- 
rals, adjectives for adverbs, rough-and-tumble 
treatment of final consonants, hammering out ‘u’ 
into ‘oo,’ flattening ‘a’ into ‘e.’ He thus admonishes 
young ladies that they are not silent monitors: 


On the contrary, out of the abundance of their 
hearts come many and wonderful things. “In her 
tongue is the law or kindness,” and “her lips drop 
sweet smelling myrrh.” 
But what of all that if she says “Good mornin’ ” 
and “Good evenin’ ”’ ? 
Suppose she come, like Queen Sheba, “with a 
very great train,” and fail to put objectives after 
her prepositions, will it not mar the glory of her 
coming ? 
Seriously, should a woman be called “graceful” 
who continually stumbles over her final consonants 
and says, “Lemme go,” “a good ’eal,” “firs’-rate,”” 
“han’ me that blottin’ paper’? 
It’s a pleasant thing to hear. from Araminta that 
she resolutely declined young Phipkins’s invitation, 
but when the artless maid half closes her eyes and 
murmurs, “If he’d came for me in a golden chariot I 
wouldn't have went!” you don’t feel so comfortable, 
so negligently at ease, as you were before that last 
remark of Araminta’s. 
Women should not deceive themselves. The most 
uncouth, illiterate man knows what elegant and cor- 
rect English is, when he hears it. He may not be 
able to string three words correctly himself; but he 
sniffs the harmony of a rounded sentence from afar. 
It is instinctive. See how workingmen hang upon 
the lips of an orator! Of his meaning they know 
little or nothing, but the “energy, number and ca- 
dence”’ they catch. 


——_——_+or—-_— 








BUNCHES OF VIOLETS, 


A gentleman of Belfast left a legacy to relieve the 
sufferings of the poor. What kind of a monument 
he thereby built for himself is told by this anecdote, 
taken from a journal of that city: 


A touching incident happened at the cemetery in 
this city, recently. A gentleman was walking along 
the avenue, when he was approached by two little 
girls, with bunches of violets in their hands, who 
said,— 

“Please, sir, will you show us Mr. Alfred W. 
Johnson’s grave ?”’ 

While aiding their search, he asked why they de- 
sired to find that particular place. 

“Last winter,’ was the reply, “when it was cold 
and we were very poor, we had a barrel of flour sent 
to us from money that he left when he died. I don’t 
know what we should have done without it, and we 
want to put these flowers on his grave.” 

And with grateful tears they laid on the mound 
their offering of simple wayside flowers. 


~> 
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SPEECHIFYING. 

Americans have a weakness for speechifying on 
all occasions, in and out of season, and all sorts of 
topics. Daniel Webster, it is said, was once about 








PECULIARITIES OF PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ERS. 

An incident occurred towards the close of the ses- 
tion of the House of Representatives, which illus- 
fates the power of habit. Mr. Cannon, who is in 
the habit of applying his ideas through the move- 
ment of the forefinger of his right hand, desired to 


interrapt Mr. Cox, who had the floor, in order to re- 
Ply then and there to a statement made by that witty 
gentleman. Mr. Cox allowed Mr. Cannon to take the 
floor on the condition that he should keep his hand in , “If he hasn’t, if our ill-starred fellow-citizen 


to make a speech at a Boston poultry show, where 
| he happened to be present. He stood up in response 
to a general call, but no sooner had “Ladies and 


| Gentlemen” passed his lips, than a giant cochin pro- 
| tested with such a frightful crow, that the orator 
| sat down again without uttering another word. Ar- 

temas Ward’s story of an Ohio execution illustrates 


our national weakness: 


Upon the sheriff asking a murderer if he wished 
| to say anything before he gave the signal to cast off, 
| a local “orator” pushed himself to the front, sa ngs 
lon’ 





feel inclined to make a speech, and is in no hurry, I 
should like to avail myself of the opportunity to 
make some remarks on the necessity of a new pro- 
tection tariff!” 





THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


There are many singular facts about the transmis- 
sion of a message through the Atlantic cable. The 
Journal of Commerce has been investigating the mat- 
ter, and we gather from its report these interesting 
points: 


When the electricity is applied to the cable at one 
end, two-tenths of a second pass before any effect is 
felt at the other end, and three seconds are con- 
sumed before the full force of the current is in ac- 
tion. The first signal is felt in four-tenths of a sec- 
ond, but the following ones go through more rapid- 
ly. As many as seventeen words have been sent 
over the Atlantic cable in one minute; fifteen can 
usually be sent under pressure, and twelve words a 
minute is a good working rate. Messages of twelve 
words have been sent all the way from New York to 
London in two minutes. A fact not yet explained 
by the scientists is that electricity does not move as 
rapidly from New York to London as in the opposite 
direction. 


THE OLD MAN’S FAITH. 


The serenity of a Christian’s faith is illustrated by 
this anecdote: 





An English lady observed an aged German peas- 
ant stooping in his little patch of ground, all his 
earthly possession, to pick the pears which fell from 
its one tree, and said to him,— 

“You must grow weary in such labor at your time 
of life, so bent and humbled with infirmity.” 

His reply taught the power of faith. 

“No, ma’am. I have been in my time God’s 
working servant. He has Sa me to be His 
waiting one. One of these days, when I fallas these 
pears are falling, He will pick me up,” 


——— +2 
BYRON AS A MAN. 


Tke reputation of Lord Byron as a poet ranks with 
that of the masters of English verse; but his charac- 
ter as a man falls to the level of those who are mas- 
tered by their vices. In the “Life of Macaulay” 
the following opinion of Lord Byron is given: 


The worst thing that I know about Lord Byron is 
the very unfavorable impression which he made on 
men who certainly were not inclined to judge him 
harshly, and who, so far as I know, were never per- 
sonally ill-used by him. Sharp and Rogers both 
speak of him as an unpleasant, affected, splenatic 
person. I have heard hundreds and thousands of 
people, who never saw him, rant about him; but I 
never heard a single expression of fondness for him 
—— the lips of any of those who knew him 
well. 

———— +> 


“MAKEE ME NO GOOD.” 


Chinamen have self-respect and pride enough to 
dislike to see their names and their friends’ names 
appear in the police column; as witness the follow- 
ing request made of a California editor: 


“You allee same newspaper man! Well, you 
sabbe, my cussin, he velly good man; he workee 
barber-shop long time, and everybody likee him. 
He catcheh tluble and pleecesman yliest him, but 
he do nothing. Llikee you please no put he name 
in newspaper. My name Ar Joe allee same and I 
keep wash-house. Plaps it makee me no good you 
put he name in newspaper.” 





THE CENTENNIAL JIG SAW. 
ABOUT IT. 


READ 





Because the price of this machine is only @4 50, do 
not think it is not a practical Saw. We guarantee 
that it will saw as rapidly, do as good work and give as 
good satisfaction as any $10 Saw we have everseen. By 
means of a new clamp which has been placed upon the 
Saw within a week, it will, besides the large blades, hold 
the finest No. 0 blades. This is a great advantage over 
many of the high cost machines. The very low price 
brings this Saw within the reach of all. 

This is the first low-priced yet practical Jig Saw 
that has been placed in the market. The Saw swings 16 
inches in the clear. The blades work PLUMB, and are 
held rigidly by a new design at whatever strain may be 
wished. The drive and balance wheels are made of iron, 
from a design original with the maker. The Saw stands 
36 inches from the topof the frame to the floor. It re- 

uires about the same power to run it as it does an or- 
Tinary sewing-machine, and it makes six hundred and 
fifty revolutions per minute, and cuts with ease wood 
one inch thick. e have tested the Saw at our office, and 


TRAVEL AND STUDY IN EUROPE. 


A rare opportunity to place a son or daughter in a 
Christian family under an experienced teacher, for several 
months’ travel and study in Europe, may be secured by 
application to PERRY MASON & CO. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, #ANTETON, %; %: 
39 A first-class School for 
boys and_young men, of the same grade with the Acade- 
mies in New England. The total annual expense need 
not exceed $200. Term begins September l4th. 
For information, address 
y F. W. TOWLE. 


do—3W 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
O For both sexes. College preparatory ; institute, classical 
and scientific courses, Building brick; modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild; very healthy. Instruction thorough. 
Begins Sept. 6. Send for catalogue. H. K. Trask, Prin. 











THE GEM. 


Foreign Stamps, at the very lowest prices. We have a 
splendid assortment all warranted; don’t neglect our un- 
equalled offer for the fall season, 60 rare stamps, includ- 
ing Turkey, 2 kinds, Dutch Indies, Jamaica, Queensland, 
Barbadoes, Finland, Portugal, rare obsolete Spain, old 
and new Roumanie, both issuesof Rome, Italy segnatasse 
and official, South Australia, &c., this splendid packet, 
rost-paid, for 28 ects. Full lists of albums and stamps for 
ce stamp. A. W. Locke, 75 Madison Street, Chicago, UI. 
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B ty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
aoe “Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled, 
ORSE BROS... Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


“NATIONS.” 


THE GEM OF CARD GAMES, 
and the most instructive game ever published. 
tions, with their capitals and principal cities, are repre- 


All na- 


sented in this game. It can be played by any number of 
yersons, and affords equal enjoyment to old and young. 
f you want areal good game, send for ** Nations.” and if 
you are not satisfied, return the game and we will return 
the money. 

The game is sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of only 


50 cents. Agents wanted. 
COINS. at wholesale and retail. Collections or 
single COINS purchased, New catslogue 
sent for 3c stamp. FRANK 8S. LUSK, 
37—lt 57 RIVER STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 
As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
Se lumbian, It will do the work of a $ 
F press, 4x6. $14; 5x7!, i 
8x12, $60. PRIN 
COMPLETE FOR & : 
for catalogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52 


T. F. OWENS, Bedford, Ind. 


FRANK S. LUSK, successor to 
Charles Pack. Foreignand American Coins 











































50 tints,) with name, 35 cts.; 50 Marble or French 
Enamelled, (16 tints,) 30 cts.; 50 Damask, re. 
yranite or Plaid, (all _tints,) 25 cts.; 50 Extra Bristol, (10 
tints,) 20 cts.; 50 Fine Bristol, 15 cts.; 50 Assorted (no tio 
alike), 25 cts.; 40 Fine Bristol, small size, (9 tints,) 10 cts. 
Agents outfit, cts. Star PRINTING Co., Northford, t. 


OUR NAME ovreatly printed on 40 Bristol cards (& 
tints) for 10 cts. and stamp; or 40 Repp, Granite or 
Plaid, 20 cts; 20 acquaintance cards, 10 cts. Outfit and 
list of prizes, 15 cts. ye have over 100 styles. Try us. 
STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Conn. R—52t 
I will send either of the following: 
350 Beautiful Assorted Decalcomanie; 
- ; Scrap Book Pictures; 
95 50 splendid Gem Chromos; 
3 


OR 
ALL 
Nice large Card Chromos; 
CTS. 


— 
FOR 
2 Lovely Surprise Bouquets 


M. WENDELL, V. O. Box 262, Chicago. $1. 
$10 a Day made easy selling our Novelties. Male 

and Female Agents wanted. Send 50 cents for 
sample, or ®1 for three, all different. N.B.—No letters 
answered without stamp enclosed, EASTERN NOVELTY 
MAnvur’G CO., 245 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barreled gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 33—26t 


STUTTERING American Vocal Institute, 103 Waver- 


ly Place, N. Y., an educational estab- 
lishment for the treatment of stuttering and all defects of 
speech. The most obstinate cases permently cured. Send 
for Circular. 38—eowtf 


The Whispering Cord or Lovers’ Telegraph. 

Biggest thing yet! Just out!! 10,000 sold 

@ first week!!! With this instrument two 

persons can privately converse with each other 100 feet 

apart. You can stand in the garden and talk with your 

sweetheart (in the softest whisper) from the upper story 

of her dwelling,and the “old folks” can’t hear a word. 

At parties and social gatherings they produce uproar- 

ous laughter. Price with Eardrum, Speaking Tube and 

directions all complete, 15 cents a pair; 2 Poe for 25 cents; 
1 dozen pair, $1 25. Mailed a. Address 

EUREKA TRICK NOVELTY CO., 
37—It 39 Ann Street, P.O. Box 4614, New York. 


' CAN'T BE BEAT. 20.n2rtcons Aaaress 


WwW * Cards, no two alike, 


your name on them all, for 10 cts. and stamp 
A large, spiey paper and list of all styles with order, or 
paper and 10 samples, for $-ct. stamp. G.B. ULLMAN & 
Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 9—26teow 































are confident that it will do all that is claimed by its man- 
ufacturers. 

We offer this desirable Saw complete, with four blades 
and twenty-five designs, for only $450. It must be sent 
by Express. Send ail orders to 

PERRY, MASON & CO’ 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 


50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 
Bracket Saw — 5 Saas ef Impres- 
wl. 


sion Paper; 1 Brad Also full direc- j 
tions. Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. 





PERRY MASON & CoO., 
tame 5 Companion ~eaeee | 
41 Femple Place, 


Boston, Mass. 











styles and 10 elegant samples, including Moire An- 

tique, Embossed, &c., for 3c. stamp. We have 70 

styles of Emblematical Cards, samples Ic. each. 
Agents wanted. Large commissions. Complete outfit for 
25 cts. FRENCH & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 


Bristol Visiting Cards, with yout 
name jinely printed, seut for 2c. Wsam- 
ples of CHROMO, Snowflake, Damask, 
Glase, etc., with prices, sentfor3c. stamp. 
We have over 200 styles. Agen ts 


wanted. A.H.Fuller & Co.,Brockton, Mass. 
! PRISE PRINTING PRESSES. 
P cca sasce. Four Sizes. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue to J. COOK & CO., West Meriden, Ct. 


AMATEUR ORKERS > 


Can find Aik «ak, require in 
RARE AND FAN WwoobDs, 


and Four Books of Beautiful Designs. Send 3-ct. stamp 
for our new and enlarged Catalogue and Price-list (3d edi- 
tion, just issued) to GEO. W. READ & CO., Foot 
E. 5th and 6th Sts., New York. 39—26t 


T,, LEGA! . PHOTOGRAPHS ree for 3e stamp. 
eee han & Co., Portland, eh 31—4teow 


BIG PA 


“Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neatly 
64 printed, for 25 cts. Descriptive Catalogue of 150 





$3 


“to sell our Rusner PRIxtinc STAMPS. 
Terms free. Taylor & Co., Cleveland, 0. 














For the Companion. 
LITTLE FRED. 


With eyes as blue as flax flowers, 
A force as round as a rose, 
His curls hanging over his shoulders, 
Back and forward he goes. 
We're a sober and busy people, 
An‘ leave him much to himself; 
We only tie his shoe-strings, 
And hand his ball from the shelf. 
And he sits on the door-step with pussy, 
And tals to the doy and hens, 
Or teases the kittens in frolic, 
And watches the robins and wrens, 
We smile at his self-reliance, 
Repeat his words and ways, 
Yet wouki not, for fortunes, spoil him, 
So he never hears any praise. 
But sometimes, in moments of leisure, 
Fearing no surprise, 
lie creeps to your cheek and bosom, 
Enfolds you, and quiet lies. 
And when you kiss his forehead, 
Or look in his ear. t eyes, 
To your questioning love, unspoken, 
“I love you!” he softly replies. 
O, child, with your innocent beauty, 
With your clear, uishadowed eyes, 
My heart aches in my bosom 
As I dream how the future lies. 
Your mother is proud and hopeful, 
Your father p-edicts for you fame; 
They span your bold, white forehead, 
And plan for you fortune and name, 
They wish you a thousand wishes, 
Favors fit for a king, 
But, darling, their aspirations 
‘The future may fully bring. 
But while I kiss your forehead, 
And ruc you here on my knee, 
With the sim on your golden lashes, 
My prayer for your iuture will be: 
That never your heart may go seeking 
The want that so many hearts seek, 
But thet every warm feeling for others 
May kisses return to your cheek, 
Mrs. Luma Mortimer Wore, 
~~ D> 
For the Companion, 


THE WEAK MAN’S MISTAKE. 


It is pitiful to be dependent on others for 
strength to exercise the necessary self-denials of 
life; and it is a sadder thing, if so dependent, to 
lack or lose the friend who could give such 
strength. But it is sadder still not to know, and 
never to invoke, the Friend who “‘sticketh closer 
than a brother.” 

There was 4 man in a certain village of New 
England who “had but one failing,’’ as his char- 
itable neighbors always said when they spoke of 
him, Itisa remark not unfrequently made, for 
there are many whose lives constrain the same 
kind judgment. 

This man was decently and respectably con- 
nected, and was beloved in his social and home 
relations for many amiable qualities of charac- 
ter. He was industrious, upright, good-hearted 


and generous, and he would never wrong any- 
hody—but himself. 
His weakness was an uncontrollable appetite 


for strong drink. At least he never could con- 
trol his appetite alone. He hated his bondage, 
and made repeated and strenuous efforts to be 
free. Good men and good women often came to 
his aid, and temperance societies threw around 
him their moral safeguards. Again and again 
his name was on the pledge. But nothing 
availed to fortify him wholly against the craving 
passion that beset him within. The demon 
would come upon him, and he would break his 
promises, and fall. 

In the same village lived a lawyer, a most 
worthy man, who had labored much and most 
kindly with the poor victim of appetite, and 
whose influence over him was stronger than 
that of any other person. One day this lawyer 
met his frail friend, shortly after one of his re- 
lapses, and talked to him with considerable 
severity. Ashamed, and almost in despair, the 
man cried out, “If I could only be with you 
when I am tempted, I should be strong enough, 
—I could resist it!’’ 

“Then come to me,’ 


said the kind lawyer, at 
once. ‘You'll hardly ever fail to find me in my 
office. When you find yourself in danger, and 
the moment comes that you feel you must drink, 
make haste to me.”’ 

And the tempted man followed his advice. 
For years, as often as he felt himself yielding to 
his terrible appetite he left everything and fled 
to the office of his benefactor. The lawyer’s en- 
couraging conversation and arguments, — his 
very presence,—wonld always make him forget 
his weakness, and set him right again. 

But at length the lawyer died, and deprived of 
the friend on whom he leaned, the poor weak 
man gave way, after a brief struggle, and be- 
came a hopeless drunkard. 





That unhappy victim was only one of many 
whose wish and effort to reform do not reach 
high enough for the help they need. 

Thousands by nature as weak as he have con- 
quered because they trusted Divine: strength 
rather than their own or that of any human 
friend. God is always at hand to hear and pity. 
He never dies. 


~@o—-———— 


JAPANESE INN. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, writing from Japan, tells how he was taken 
care of ina hotel in one of the villages of that 
country. 


Again obeying the custom of undressing the 
feet, we passed many guests sitting upon mats, 
and making their chopsticks fly in a way that 
would make a Yankee envious even in a railroad 
eating- house. Up stairs we went, and were 
shown into a room whose walls consisted merely 
of paper, partitioning one from another, but 
which were scrupulously clean. 

Ordering supper and some native wine, we 
were quickly served by a rather good-looking 
maid. While awaiting the result of our order, 
we were served with “‘tidbit’’ pastry, with some 
sack-ee, also a bowl containing live coals, to- 
gether with pipes; after which, giving us time 
for a smoke, the courses began with fish, not 
cooked enough for our taste, then eggs, chicken, 
sweet potatoes, rice and tea: 

No bread was served us, nor butter, but as the 
tea was remarkably fine, and the eggs, though 
small, were duly seasoned with rock salt, we 
made a good meal, rendered awkward by lack 
of experience in using the chopsticks, which were 
pencil shaped, and used by holding or pressing 
the food between the ends, the guests meanwhile 
peeping through the partitions, and giggling at 
our frantic efforts to eat gracefully. 

Going back to the hotel, our friend asked us 
if we wished a bath and shampoo; answering in 
the affirmative, he gave the order, and, hearing 
a long, low, and somewhat sad whistle, which 
we had heard both by day and by night in Yo- 
kohama,—and which, though it had excited our 
curiosity, we had failed to inquire the reason of, 
—lhe went into the street and brought in a blind 
man, who, he said, was to do the shampooing. 
The bath being ready, we went down stairs, and 
were shown into a room, whose wet floor proved 
it to be in constant use. 

After finishing our bath, we donned our gown 
and returned to our room, where the “blind 
man” took us in charge. Commencing with our 
feet, he knuckled us all over, prying in between 
every joint and muscle of our back and limbs, 
excepting the region of the chest, and which, 
after he was through, made us feel as limber as 
an acrobat. These shampooers, it is said, are 
made blind in their childhood, that they may ply 
their vocation without injuring the susceptibili- 
ties of any one. The sun rose unclouded on the 
following morning, and after a breakfast served 
on the floor, similar in quality to the supper of 
the evening before, we paid our bill, which 
amounted to one dollar ond seventy-five cents,— 
this for both of us, including our wine. 


A BLACK HILLS ROMANCE. 

An old scout, Jimmy Kannon, now with Gen. 
Crook, is the hero of a real romance. The old 
man loves to tell it, as it gained him a wife. 
The romance, published in the Kansas City 
Times, is as follows: 





A few years ago Jimmy was loitering about 
Fort Laramie, receiving his five dollars pcr day 
as government scout and interpreter. Onc even- 
ing the post was startled by the 1eport that an 
emigrant train had been massacred about two 
miles and a half from the fort. Worse than all, 
a white woman, a Miss Mary Brand, had been 
carried off by the Sioux, Kannon volunteered 
as guide fora company of cavalry. At dark the 
cavalry halted for the night in a ravine about 
ten miles north-west of Fort Laramie, on the 
Rawhide trail. 

All the white men in the train on the Platte 
had been massacred, and no one had been left 
to tell the story, except an Irishman, who died 
soon after being found. He had been fishing 
with Miss Brand, some distance from the main 
camp, When the Indian attack was made. 

From him Kannon learned enough to satisfy 
him that the Sioux had gone over to Rawhide 
River. There he resolved to go alone and ahead 
of the soldiers, and, if possible, effect a rescue. 
He reached the Indian camp about midnight, 
and secured his pony to a bush in the valley, 
and soon afterwards crawled into the Indian 
camp. 

His long residence with the Indians taught 
him where to look for the captive. He was soon 
lying flat on the ground in the rear of the lodge 
containing Miss Brand. 

He found one old squaw sitting in front of the 
lodge, humming a doleful dirge, and on raising 
the edge of the tepee or lodge, he discovered an- 
other old hag seated near a small fire, feeding a 
feeble flame with straws. 

He also saw the captive white woman lying 
with her head to the outside of the tepee, less 
than two feet away. He whispered words of 
caution and cheer to Miss Brand, who started 
upinalarm. This startled both of the squaws, 
and the one on the outside walked ronnd to the 
rear of the lodge, where she met a sudden, silent 
death at the hands of the old scout. 

The other squaw, suspecting something wrong, 
gavethealarm. Quick asa flash, Kannon raised 
up the edge of the lodge and drew ont the cap- 
tive, and throwing her upon his shoulders, made 
a dash ont into the darkness. 

The camp was soon inan uproar. But Kannon 
made his escape with his horse, although an ar- 
rew had pierced his body through. He took a 
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course eastward down the Rawhice, while the 
Indians started towards Fort Laramie, which 
was due southward from the camp. 

Finding himself getting weaker from loss of 
blood, Kannon drew forth the arrow which had 
passed his body, and projected out in front, and 
filled his buckskin shirt around the wounds with 
wet mud, and then continued his flight. 

At daylight he found himself on the head of 
Dry Cottonwood Creek, twelve miles from Lara- 
mie. But the Indians were between him and 
the fort. He kept out of sight, and saw them 
meet and engage the soldiers he had left the 
night before, and made his way, half dead, to 
Fort Laramie, without being discovered by the 
Indians. 

The result is soon told. Kannan was taken 
into the post hospital, and his nurse was Miss 

jrand, the rescned white woman. She stood by 
the side of the prisoner until he recovered, and 
being without friends or home, all having been 
taken from her in the massacre, she married the 
old scout. Mrs. Kannon lives in Keytesville, a 
station on the North Missouri Railroad. 
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THE WRONG MAN. 


Mistakes will occur in a hospital as well as in 
the best regulated family. In illustration of this 
remark, there is an incident which occurred in 
the hospital attached to an almshouse in Phila- 
delphia. It seems, as we learn from the Bulle- 
tin of that city, the nurse reported that a man 
in one of the wards had Jain insensible for twen- 
ty-four hours. The doctor, judging that the 
man should be aroused at once, directed that a 
galvanic battery should be applied until he 
awoke. 


The assistants went to the hospital with the 
battery, while the nurse stopped for a few mo- 
ments in the laundry. When they reached the 
man’s bedside they placed the battery on the 
floor, and baring the patient’s ankle, they 
wrapped the wire around it. When everything 
was ready, they turned on the current full head. 
A second later the prostrate form of the patient 
bounded about four feet in the air, and, as it 
came down upon the bed, a second shock sent it 
up again, the patient meantime exclaiming,— 

*“Yow-wow-wow! Oh, murder-r-r-r!: Oh! Oh! 
Thunder and lightning! Murder-r-r-r! Yow- 
wow-wow! Another one of them’ll kill me! O 
merciful powers! Don’t do that again.” 

When he came down the fourth time the doc- 
tors turned off the current with the remark that 
they guessed that would be enough. Then one 
of them asked the patient how he felt, and at- 
tempted to feel his pulse. But the patient, furi- 
ous with rage, said,— 

“You scoundrel! what d’you mean by hitch- 
ing that thing to me in that manner, say?” 

“Now, be calm,’’ said the doctor; “‘it’s all 
right; you’ll be better directly.” 

“But it isn’t all right. I’ve a mind to knock 
your head off for blowing me up with that in- 
fernal machine. What d’you doit for, anyway?” 

““My friend, don’t excite yourself,’ said the 
doctor. ‘‘You’ve been in a very bad way, and 
we ran the current through you to bring you 
back to life.” 

“Bring me back to life? Why, you must be 
crazy! Back to life? Iwas no more dead than 
you were.” 

“Now, keep cool. You have been unconscious 
for twenty-four hours, Narcoti-poisoning, no 
doubt. We have saved you from an early grave. 
It was the closest shave I ever saw. It was, 
upon my honor.” 

“Well, well, if this don’t beat all! Yon took 
me for the man in ward 49, Why, I’m one of 
the keepers of the asylum, and I lay down on 
this bed foranap. The fellow you're after is 
over yonder. An early grave! Well, now, I 
have heard of foolishness in my life, but this 
takes the rag right off. And I give you warnin’ 
that if you come around with yer apparatus 
again, tryin’ experiments on me, I'll make it 
warm work for you.” 

The doctors moved off in search of the right 
man. 





—~44>>- 
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SEA-MONSTER IN A LAKE. 

A broken-up menagerie causes some queer dis- 
tributions of animals. A lion in a huckleberry- 
lot, or a salt-water lion ina fresh pond, are not 
comfortable strangers to meet. The Oshkosh 
(Wis.) correspondent of the Chicago Times 
relates this rather exciting adventure: 


A party of gentlemen from the Revere House 
started for a trip on the lake to Garlick island, 
on board the steamer O. B. Reed. When about 
three miles from Oshkosh, some of the party 
who were standing on the bow of the boat saw a 
dark object moving in the water nearly half a 
nile in front of them, headed for the shore; and 
as none of the party could make out what it 
was, the steamer was headed for it. 

When she was about two hundred yards from 
the object, it disappeared beneath the water. 
The steamer was immediately stopped, and all 
hands were on the lookout for its reappearance. 
In a few moments one of the party called out, 
“There it is,” and, sure enough, within one 
hundred and fifty yards of the steamer we all 
saw Cooper & Bailey’s sea lion that escaped from 
them here a short time since. 

Then visions of the $500 reward began to float 
before the eyes of all on board. In a moment 
the small boat was lowered, and into it was 
thrown some rope, boat-hooks, oars, and an old 
shot-gun belonging to Capt. Reed. The captain 
then called for volunteers to assist him to cap- 
ture the monster, and although I have no doubt 
that all of us would have been glad to have had 
a hand in the capture, it was impossible, as the 
boat would hold but three persons comfortably. 


So Capt. Reed selected Mr. Geo. W. Heit, of 
New York, and Mr. Cameron, of the Revere 
House, to go with him, Their coats and vests 
were off in a moment, into the boat they jumped 
|; and began pulling in the direction of the mop. 


| ster, amid cries from those on board the steamer 


to be careful. 
Mr. Cameron occupied the how of the boat, 
| while Mr. Hart sat in the stern, and with an oar 
was directing its course. Capt. Reed was the 
propelling power at the oars. When about 
twenty yards from the creature it again disa 
peared, but this time only for a moment, when 
|it again arose, and was seen from the steamer 
| to be seemingly within arms’ length of the boat, 
| and directly in front. Those on the steamer saw 
| Mr. Cameron rise, and with a boat-hook give 
| the creature a tremendous blow on the head, 
| which unfortunately seemed only to have the 
|effect of enraging it, and we who were on the 
| steamer were horrified to see it raise a part of 
| its body out of the water, and descending, strike 
| the side of the boat with his jaws, crushing it ag 
if it were an egg-shell, throwing its occupants 
into the water. 
| Ary of horror rose from the steamer as we 
saw the brave men sink, but in a moment they 
rose to the surface, and we saw them strike out 
for the wrecked boat. Capt. Reed, being the 
elder of the party, was the last to reach it, and 
Mr. Hart and Mr. Cameron extended each a 
hand, helping him on to the boat, which lay bot- 
tom up. 

The steamer was immediately headed for 
them, and just in time, for as we get near to 
them we saw the sea lion rise again but a few 
yards away, but seeing the steamer coming 
toward him, he turned and swam out into the 
lake, disappearing in a few moments. We took 
the three men on board, and then tried to find 
the lion, but after cruising about for an hour 
and seeing nothing of him, we gave up the chase 
and returned home. 


AN EGYPTIAN FUNERAL, 


Charles W. Stoddard, writing from Cairo, 
Egypt, to the Chronicle of San Francisco, thus 
describes a funeral pageant he met in a street of 
that city: 


There was wailing in the air, and the sharp, 
shrill screams of women rose at intervals, A 
procession of men, bearing over their leadsa 
rude bier, pushed its way out of the throng and 
quickened its pace as it drew near; the bier, 
having a tall head-board, was entirely covered 
with a shawl, and from the top of the head- 
board dangled certain head-ornaments worn by 
Eastern women, and including a couple of long 
false braids of silk that are fastened in the hair. 

The fair Ophelia was going to her grave pre- 
ceded by a band of blind old men who wagged 
their heads in the sun and cried repeatedly, 
“Their is no god but God, and Mohammed is 
his prophet.”? After these hired chanters came 
the male relatives of the deceased, but the fe- 
males followed the bier. 

The hired mourners hovered in the rear; they 
laughed, ogled the wayfarers over their heavy 
black vails, chattered, jostled one another, yet 
turned again to their duty and screamed witha 
piercing tremolo, or with short, sharp cries that 
rang painfully upon the ear. 

Many bystanders joined in the procession; it 
is thought well of a man if he helps to swella 
funeral pageant. The funeral procession paused 
fora few moments at the open grave; the old 
men wagged their heads and called on Allah; 
the women screamed, and then every one turned 
backed into the city, sipped coffee and smoked 
until the tranquil mind had dismissed all 
thoughts of death, and only the beloved sat in 
the deserted house and wailed in ‘the night of 
desolation,” for the soul is supposed to ledge in 
the body four-and-twenty hours after death. 





—_——<+or——_—_—_ 


TO GALLANT YOUNG MEN. 

A sensible lady writer discourses as follows to 
“smitten”? youths, who need to be told how to 
do their courting. If this counsel were followed, 
love-making would cease to be made fun of. 


In the first place, it is an imposition on any 
well-bred girl to keep her up later than hal/-past 
ten o’clock, when you have the opportunity of 
seeing her often. If you always leave her with 
the wish in her heart that you had stayed longer, 
you gain much. Neverrun therisk of wearying 
her with your presence. Be just as earnest and 
straightforward as in your honorable dealing 
with men. 

Impress your friends with the worthiness and 
seriousness of your Jove, so that vulgar ani 
senseless bantering will appear to them as such. 
Love in religion,—the supremest_happiness,— 
wear it manfully and proudly, but boldly. Woo 
a woman bravely. If there is anything hunili- 
ating to a woman, it is to have a lover whom 
she wishes to honor. weak and vapid, ever Y ield- 
ing, and half afraid of her. She longs to tell 
him to “Act like a man!” 

The man who conceals or denies his love for 
fear of being laughed at, is a coward. A love 
that has no element of divinity in it is not love, 
but passion, which of itself has nothing enno- 
bling. That was a beautiful inscription on an 
engagement ring: ‘‘Each for the other, and both 
for God.”’ 





~~ 
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Awxkwarp.—Unpleasant accidents have hap- 
pened to many a fair one since the “pin-back 
| came into fashion. But the worst misfortune 
of all overtook a lady who was being presentc 
to the Queen at the last drawing-room. Aiter 
| executing a most profound and loyal courtesy to 
Her Majesty, this unlucky victim to hago 
| found herself unable to get straight again, an 
| actually had to be helped into an upright pos 
tion. 
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For the Companion, 
MORE ABOUT BETTY’S BOUQUETS. 


“Dat is no goot; dat is mooch bad,”’ said Mrs. 
Hummel, when Betty showed her the crushed 
pasket, and the one muddy, trodden bunch of 
dandelions she brought back from her after- 
noon’s sale. 

“But der paby is not kicked by der horses; had 
it been our paby Hans, now, us would not miss 
der pasket,” said Papa Hummel. 

His wife caught up little fat Hans and kissed 
him before she replied; and then she stroked 
Betty's white cap, and called her a ‘‘goot shild,” 
and one not to be scolded for anything. 

“J can pay; a new basket shall us get,’ said 
Betty, proudly producing the fifteen cents. It 
was rather hard, for Betty had longed so much 
to get that money, and had planned such a dif- 
ferent use for it. 

“Nein, nein,” said Mr. Hummel, putting her 
hand aside. The basket was a loss to people of 
no greater wealth, but the good man would not 
take the child’s well-earned pennies to re- 
place it. 

Many days went by. Betty looked often at 
her little money, but could think of no way to 
increase it. She could not go again to get the 


“star-flowers,’’ and so she patiently took care of | 


the little ones, and never fretted because the 
good God had not chosen to place her where 
money was plenty. One day she was leading 
Hans down the street, with Max and Olga trot- 
ting in front, going to see a big candy house 
that was lately put up in a confectioner’s win- 
dow. Suddenly some one caught her by the 
shoulder, and a strange voice said,— 

“It is my little flower-girl! I have hunted 
everywhere for you, child. Why didn’t you 
stop and be thanked that day you saved my 
boy?” 

“So? It was all done, and der paby-boy not 
hurt, sof moost go home,” said Betty, smiling 
all over her face. ‘‘I am glad der leedle cbild 
be's well.” 

“Yes, but can’t you understand? I want to 
give you something for saving him. I want to 
knew all about you, and what I can do for you. 
Do you sell flowers for a living?’ 

Betty shook her head, and her bright face 
clouded. 

“Thaf no more some. The bright star-flowers 
grow outside, and I cannot get. I mind the 
shildren, and one day I do another thing to help 
mine aunt,”” 

“But I want to know where you live, and 
more about you. Come and show me your 
home,” said the lady. 

Max and Olga began to wail, for they wanted 
to see the candy house; but when the stranger 
filled their hands with chocolate creams, they 
tumed back contentedly, munching the bon- 
bons, and smearing their faces until they looked 
like small mulattoes. 

Mrs. Hummel told the strange lady all her 
history, while Betty stood smiling by, helping 
out her aunt’s broken English, but hoping she 
Would not tell about the broken basket. How- 
ever, that came ont also, and the lady laughed 
and cried too, much to little Betty’s grave sur- 
Prise, 

“And so you did not make your fortune with 
dandelions, poor little woman?” said the lady. 
“Itis too bad. Now tell me what you want so 
Much money for. To buy a new gown?” 

Betty shook her head. “We haf comes from 
der vaterland, Germany, and the grandmother, 
she stays behind. Mine uncle writes letter how 
she cry and cry mit tears for ’cause she sees not 
der leedle shildren.”? 

Betty put her face close to the lady’s, and 
Whispered the rest softly. 

“I would haf nice pictures of Max, and Olga 
and Hans, and I would send to the grandmother 
that she make no more tears, but smile when 
the looks to see them so pretty. Be’s they not 
% pretty, mine lady?” said Betty, wistfully, look- 
ge love at the three little fat, smeared 


“And did you want nothing for yourself?” 
asked the lady, holding Betty’s plump hands. 
Come, then, you shall have your desire, and it 
ll be the best photograph Kurtz can take. 
And you shall be taken too, little Betty.”’ 
you guess Betty’s delight when that very 
afternoon the lady came in a fine carriage and 
“ok her with all the little Hummels to what 


seemed a palace to the little girl? And there 
portraits. 

And better pictures of the round, sober faces, 
of Betty’s be-capped head and droll little figure, 
could not be made, I assure you. 


the photographs were put in her hands. 


life of her baby-boy. 


quets than her dandelion ones. 


and her cousin Hans. 


her present flourishing business, Cc. A. G, 
iia i ae 


For the Companion, 
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Out of the road, good people, 
Our carriage comes this way! 
Let common people stand one side 
And give us room to-day. | 
Back, Towzer, to your kennel, 
What impudence to stare! 
Don’t be familiar, Carlo; 
My mind is full of care, 


That young cat on the door-step 
Thinks she can sit and purr, 

As though our folks weren’t passing,— 
I'll go and see to her! 

There, puss! your back is up, but that’s 
No difference to me; 

Spit, if you like, but stir yourself, 
Scratch up that maple tree. 





Bother the cats! There’s more of ’em, 
Well, here goes for a rush! 
In ordinary times I dodge, 
Now I won’t mind a brush; 
I haven't time for much dispute, 
My errand they have guessed, 
And every catin all the crowd 
Seenis suitably impressed. 





Now here’s a line of geese to break, 
And a hen or two out there; 

And some young, irreverent chickens 
Who need a wholesome scare ; 

For here’s the carriage close at hand, 
And master driving, too! 

And the road so full of wagons, 
Dear me, this never’ll do! 





| Max, Olga, Hans and Betty herself, sat for their 


“It is mooch 
—too mooch that you gif me,”’ said Betty, when 


But the lady did not think so, for there was 
nothing in the world too much to give for the 
So when the pictures were 
sent to the grandmother in Germany, she made 
a plan by which Betty should be a real flower- 
girl, and sell more rare, if not more lovely bou- 


If sometime in one of our big cities you see at 
a corner-stand, filled with roses, violets, and 
bright carnations, a tidy, smiling little German 
girl, with a sweet voice, and a motherly care 
over a chubby urchin who plays by her side, 
you may know it is dear little Betty Hummel 
And if you see a pretty 
laddie in a velvet kilt, who every day buys one 
of Betty’s best bouquets, and gives hera kiss 
with the money, you may know he is the child 
that Betty once pulled away from the horse's 
hoofs, and to whose grateful mother she owes 


HOW ROVER CLEARS THE TRACK. 











At’em again! Surround ’em! 
Dear master, look at me! 
That team was sent a flying, 
The cow is gone, you see. 
T'll just annihilate this cart, 
Stir up the oxen, too; 
For I do the very best I can 
To clear life’s track for you. 
HANNAH MORE JOHNSON, 


+2 
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For the Companion, 


THE HEN THAT WENT TO MEET- 
ING. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Dea, W. had a speckled hen, as did old Grimes 
in the song; but unlike old Grimes’ hen, she did 
not 

“Lay two eggs a day, 
And Sundays she'd lay three.” 

And it is just as well she did not on that partic- 
ular Sunday, for if she had, some of them might 
have been broken. The peculiarity of the dea- 
con’s hen was not in the numberof eggs she laid 
daily, but in the place she chose for a nest; and 
that was, at this time, the best go-to-meeting 
buggy. Snugly stowed away under the back 
boot, Mrs. Biddy would lay her eggs, and then 
come out to boast of it. 


She had followed up this practice for several | 
days, not at all discouraged because her egg was | 


regularly taken away. 
Sunday morning came. The deacon went out 
to sweep the buggy and brush it up, ready for 


church-going, when he bethought him to look | 
under the seat, and sure enough, there she was, | 


preparing to lay her Sunday egg. 

Of course he shoo-shoo-ed, and drove her out 
to seek a nest elsewhere; then he went in to pre- 
pare himself for church. 

A little later he tackled up old Dolly, and he 
and Mrs. W. jogged off in their usual sedate 
fashion. 

Services over, the deacon went out to the 
horse-shed for his team, and there was his old 
speckled hen, scratching and picking away as 
coolly as though she were at home! 

After the deacon had gone into the house to 
dress for church, she had returned to the buggy, 
and finding it empty and swept, had proceeded 
to garnish it with her egg, as the deacon proved 
to himself by looking under the seat. 

She had clearly been in no wise disturbed by 
her half-mile ride to church, but how to get her 
back home was not so clear. 

He tried to catch her by all kinds of gentle, 
coaxing devices, but when he thought he had 
her cornered, she just flew up to a beam over- 
head, and set up a cackling, most scandalous in 
a church-going hen. 

So the deacon had to leave her then and go 
home without her, Mrs. W. cuddling the poor 
lone egg in her lap to avoid breakage. 

The deacon always came to the five-o’clock 
meetings on summer Sabbaths, but that night 
he neither saw nor heard anything of his hen 
when he put his team in the horse-shed. 

Nor did he see her when he took out the team, 
and so he thought she had probably retired to 
some neighboring hen-roost. 

But it afterwards seemed probable that she 


found the buggy and crawled into her old quar- | 


ters, for the next morning she was at home, all 

right, and laid another egg in the buggy that 

very day. M. C. W. B, 
+> 


A NEW DANGER. 

A little girl had been playing in the street un- 
til she had become pretty well covered with 
dust. In trying to wash it off, she didn’t use 
water sufficient to prevent the dust rolling up in 
little balls upon her arms. 


at once. 
‘Why, sis, you’re made of dust; and, if you 
don’t stop, you'll wash yourself all away!’’ 
She stopped. 
—————~~e—__—_ 


OBEDIENCE. 

Do it at once. 
time. Do just what you are told todo. Do not 
try to have your own way. Do it cheerfully. 
Do not go about it in a surly, cross, peevish way. 








In her trouble, she | 
applied to her brother, a little older than herself, | 
for a solution of the mystery. He explained it | 


Never wait to be told a second | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
REVERSIBLE WORDS. 
The first line of each doublet defines a word, and 
the second the same word spelled backward, 
ExaMPLe.—You see in the ent overhead—(nuts), 
To darken the mind as one dead—(stun). 
To write and arrange for the press, 
I “yearn to the moon” I confess, 
Summonses heard at the door, 
I bend when the hurricanes roar. 
To rise like the tide when it floods, 
T howl in the desolate woods, 
I roar in the tumult of battle, 
In comfort I'm stowed from the rattle. 
A measure laid down by the schools, 
A sorrow to horses and mules. 
Small animals shunning the light, 
A gem on the crown of the night. 
I sing to the world as I wend, 
A tint oft the choice of a Friend. 
A prince in Arabian bowers, 
I murder the beautiful flowers, 
To utter like light in the morn, 
Tend when eternity’s born. 
(Signature forgotten). 





Literary. GRANGER. 


3. 
ANAGRAMMATIC SENTENCE. 


The nine letters which will give the missing words, 
form the name of a flower. 

In making a loaf of gold cake, 19242 789 of 
1843 56G6in it, and that part of my eggs which is 
the color of a 123456789, with a little 9865 
cream. 184 before I conld 621 all the ingredients 
together, I spilled some mustard, froma 76854 in 
it, and gave 29 in 8 43 56 despair. B, 


4. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst each living person has, 
And could not co without it; 
You'll own it holds the most they have, 
If once you think about it. 


I’ve seen it pulled by boys and girls 
To get its hidden treasure; 

I’ve seen men beat it by the hour ’ 
To gain a certain pleasure, 


I’ve seen the cook smite it in half 
When getting up her dinner; 

I’ve seen it lead a thousand men 
Who hailed it as their winner, 


My second we desire to have 
On problems dark and mazy; 

For lack of it full many a man 
Has gone completely crazy. 


+ whole is valued most at night, 
‘or then we chiefly need it; 
In danger it may save our lives, 
Though we should little heed it. 
Aunt Lots. 


5. 
MAGIC PICTURE ACROATIC. 























Foundation words in lower pictures—the initials 
and jinals form the name of animals hidden above. 
ELGIEe BELL. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Deed, refer, otto, level, abba, reviver, tenet, 
redder, toot. 

2. Upas (ewe-pass) passport, portfire, Hrearm, arm- 


| pit, pitsaw, saucepan, spanker, curry, ripen, penman, 


Don’t fret, and grumble, and answer again, | manure, urate, atrip, riprap, rapine, install, stalking. 


| Only cheerful obedience can be pleasine to God | oO 
jand man, Let this be your rule in life. { 


3. Swing, wing, win, in, 
. Linn, inn, in, I. 
4. Quails fly in flocks (fly in phlox), 


Stone, tone, ton, on, 
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FONDNESS FOR TALKING, 

An American gentleman, who visited Paris in 1858, 
was much impressed with the passion for talking 
which characterized all classes of Parisians. They 
loved to talk for the sake of the talk. The gentle- 
man, Mr. James A. Hamilton, thought the effect of 
this habit was demoralizing, and thus expressed him- 
self in a letter to a friend: 

“If you purchase any article, and pay for it with- 
out a chat, the seller is not well pleased. It is this 
passion for talking which has created the habit, first 
of exaggeration, and now of absolute falsehood. 
Truth is altogether a secondary matter with this | 
people. Wanting the good faith of the Americans 
and English, the Frenchman never considers him- 
self bound to a bargain until he has been before the 
notary, or signed a memorandum in writing. In 
short, this people have less regard for the truth than 
any other people I have ever seen except the Rus- 
tian. Absolutely, they seem not to know what it is.” 


cicnilibeimesiaies 
TWENTY-ONE INCHES HIGH. 


At last we have found the smallest human being 
in the world,—a little lady who could almost squeeze 
herself intoa “pint pot,” like the nursery “husband” 
in Mother Goose. The New York Sun says: 


A large number of physicians went yesterday to 
see the Mexican dwarf, Lucia Zarate. They meas- 
ured her, and ascertained her height to be twenty- 
one inches, her feet three inches long, her legs below 
the knee four inches in circumference, and her hand 
an inch and a quarter broad, Her mother, who is 
robust and of medium size, says that Lucia is twelve 
years old. Her face is older than that. Her fea- 
tures are Spanish, and her complexion dark. 

Her activity is incessant, She played pranks with 
the physicians, and talked fast in Spanish. She 
stepped into a high silk hat, crouched down, and 
was out of sight, excepting herhead. She squeezed 
one of her pliable little hands through a rather large 
finger ring. The hand of an adult made an ample 
seat for her. Standing on a chair, and holding to 
the back of it, her fingers stuck through the spaces 
in the canework—holes that just admitted the pas- 
sage of a small penholder. She was not weighed, 
but her weight is said to be five pounds, and, poised 
in the hand, she does not seem heavier. Her cloth- 
ing is comically small, as though intended fora doll, 
the shoes and stockings especially being toy-like. 

Tom Thumb has grown appreciably since he was 
exhibited by Barnum; but when he first astonished 
the public, he was twice as large as Lucia; and he 
was then about her present age. She has not grown 
any, her mother says, since she was a year old. 


—EE 
LEMONS ARE HEALTHY, 


Some one, writing about the healthfulness of lem- 
ons, says, “When people feel the need of an acid, if 
they would let vinegar alone, and use lemons or 
sour apples, they would feel just as well satisfied, 
and recvive noinjury. He suggests that several doz- 
en lemons should be purchased when they are cheap, 
and prepared for use by the following method: 

Press your hand on the lemon and roll it back and 
forth briskly on the table, to make it squeeze more 
easily; then press the juice into a bowl or tumbler— 
never into tin; strain out all the seeds, as they give 
a bad taste. Remove all the pulp from the peels, 
and boil in water—a pint to a dozen pulps—to extract 


| hibited two 
| top of the card are white, and about large enough 


| marked “Sixth pair,” and are much larger than the 








the acids. A few minutes’ boiling is enough; then 
strain the water with the juice of lemons; put a 
pound of white sugar toa pint of the juice; boil ten 
minutes; bottle it, and your lemonade is ready. Put 
a teaspoonful or two of this lemon syrup in a glass 
of water, and you have a cooling, healthful drink. 
—— 
A HEARTH ORNAMENT. 

A writer in the Country Gentleman describes the 
style in which several hearths in sitting-rooms were 
decorated in Cleveland, Ohio, 

A box was made of a size suitable for resting on 
the hearth, without projecting too far into the room, 
and in this were planted some of the commonest 
native ferns, such as tho strong-growing Aspleni- 
ums, Osmundas, Aspidinms, Struthropteris, and the 
beautiful aud graceful Maidenhair, 


Planted rather closely and kept well watered, any 
one may possess such an ornament during the sum- 
mer months. It is strange how anxious we are to 
geta plant from a foreign country, even though it 
may not possess half the beauty which some of those 
growing in our woods have. 

There are hundreds of different flowers in the 
United States well worth cultivation in every gar- 
den, many of them possessing a beauty equal to 
some of the best exotics we can introduce, and 
which, if pee cared for, would, with their in- 
creasing vigor and abundance of flower, amply repay 
any extra labor given them. 


——— 
LITTLE KATHARINE’S STOCKINGS. 


Knitting is a far more popular accomplishment 
among the Northern European women than with us. 
One of our agricultural papers, in its “Centennial 
News for Boys and Girls,” received from Philadel- 
phia, has the following: 


In a glass case 


containing the work of Norwegian 
women, is ala 


e illuminated card on which are ex- 
pairs of small stockings. Those at the 


fora three-year-old baby. Under these is written, 
“First pair.” The second pair are white and gray, 
in stripes that run around the stockings; these are 


first. At the top of the card, you may read in great 
red and gold letters, “Exhibited by Miss Helene 
Katherine Lundh, Christiana, knitted at the age of 
5 years, 1874,” and under the gray and white stock- 
ings, “Knitted at the age of 6 years, 1875.” 

So it appears that little Miss Helene knitted six 
pairs of stockings in her sixth year, and has sent the 
first and last pair—as a challenge, perhaps—to the 
little girls of America, as if to say, Beat that if you 
can, 

Neither pair look as if they had been washed, yet 
they show not a trace of the marks so often found 
on the work of little fingers. The knitting is even, 
there are no dropped stitches, and the stockings are 
well shaped,—perhaps even the little ridges that 
seem to show the number of rounds ina task are 
imaginary. At the foot of the card, in large blue 
letters, is the testimony of Helene’s father: “I do 
hereby certify that my daughter finished with her 
own hands the above exhibited stockings. She was 
six years of age at Christmas, 1875. 8. H. LuNpu, 
Engineer.” 


a 
BRAVE YOUNG CLERK, 

The Detroit Tribune tells this story of a recent at- 
tempt at bank-robbing in the village just across the 
Detroit River (in Canada), and how it failed. A 
mere youth resisted the robbers with wonderful res- 
olution, and put them to flight. 


The sleepy little Canuck town of Windsor isina 
fever of excitement over a bold attempt at robbery, 
which occurred in a banking exchange office kept 
by J. W. Holton, who is assisted in the business by 
his eighteen-year-old son, John F. Holton. At 
about eight o’clock this morning, three men drove 
up the bank in a buggy, and while one of them re- 
mained outside to hold the horse, the others entered 
for the ostensible purpose of getting a $2 Canadian 
note changed into American money. 

Young Holton was alone behind the counter at 
the time, and while busy at the cash drawer, saw 
one of the men slipping around the end of the coun- 
ter, with his evil eyes fastened upon the safe and its 
contents. With one bound, young Holton was in 
front of the robber, who pointed a cocked revolver 
full at his head, and commanded him, if he loved 
life, to “show up” immediately. “Never!” cried 
the plucky youth, and beating the muzzle of the re- 
volver with his outstretched arm, the bullet intend- 
ed for his brain dashed harmlessly by and buried it- 
self in the wall. With a cry of baffled fury the 
robber wheeled and fled out of the door, and leaping 
into the buggy with his two companions, lashed the 
horse intoarun, The robbers were captured. 


a 
THE BOAT LEFT HER. 


Late people blame everybody but themselves. 
This from the Detroit Press is ludicrously charac- 
teristic: 


The woman who arrived at the wharf just as the 
excursion boat had a start of ten feet didn’t com- 
prehend the situation for a moment. She didn’t 
know but that boats had a habit of starting off and 
backing up to keep the machinery from getting 
rusty. When she realized that she was being left 
she jabbed a man in the back with her elbow, and 
knocked a hat off with her parasol, and cried at the 
top of her voice,— 

“Hold on there; you haven’t got me!”’ 

“Make a jump!” screamed one boy; “Swim for 
it!” called out another; while the “left woman” 
fiercely shouted,— 

“Why don’t some of you folks up there tell the 
—— : es 

he people on the upper deck replied by laughing 
and waving their handkerchiefs. The woman on 
the wharf recognized only one among the crowd, 
and, pointing her parasol directly at her, and hold- 
ing it extended, as if taking aim, she shouted,— 

“You want to understand, Mrs, Baker, that you 
can never, never borrow any more butter or flatirons 
of me!” 

a an 


DIDN’T UNDERSTAND FRENCH, 


A facetious Scotchman some time ago took a trip 
over to France, and astonished the natives there in 
no small degree. In the hotel where he put up in 
Boulogne the servants were newly-imported cock- 
neys, and Mr. M., who is a sterling wag, mystified 
them not a little by his broad Scotch. 

Getting up one morning rather earlier than usual, 
he called a waiting-maid, and accosted her with, } 
“Fetch me ma shoon, lassie.” 

“Ah, sir,’’ said she, “I don’t understand French.” 


—_>__— 





TELLING of a man who had lost his life in a riot, 
a Belfast paper said, “They fired two shots at him. 
The first killed him, The second was not fatal.” 


CoAL is the most contradictory article known to 
commerce, because, when purchased, instead of go- 
ing to the buyer, it goes to the cellar. 


A SPEAKER at a stump meeting out West declared 
that he knew no east, no west, no north, no south. 
“Then,” said a bystander, “you ought to go to 
school and learn your geography.” 


A POOR WOMAN, coming from a wretched garret 

| in an inland manufacturing town for the first time 

to the sea-shore, gazing at the ocean, said “she was 

| glad for once in her life to see something which there 
\ was cnough ef.” 


very best for a family medicine. 


any address, The medicines are sold by all druggists. 


THE GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PiLts we consider the | 
The Graefenberg Co., 56 
Read Street, N. Y., will send their valuable Almanac to 
Persons out of employment can make lucrative wages 
right at home selling our beautiful lithographic engrav- 
ings. Something entirely new, and ‘that everybody will 
buy who sees them. They are irresistible,and speak for 
themselves, Agents wanted everywhere. Send 25 cts. for 
samples and take an agency. Address E. N. Root, 
Box 464, New York. Com. 





Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. Com. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 

ful complexion, should use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth.” 

Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., New York. 
Sold at druggists everywhere. Com. 


THE “HOUSEKEEPER” OF OUR 
HEALTH. 
The liver is the great depurating or blood cleansing or- 
gan of the system. Set the great housekeeper of our 


are not sold at retail, we will send by mail 
any address, One 56 inch Lady’s Cape, $8 2 
Sack, any size, 
$1 25; 
Send postal card for illustrated circular. 


—_—_—_ 
————__ 


GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments, 


Get the Genuine! Beware of Worth. 
less Imitations! No storm garnient 
has ever had such a wide populari- 
ty. The demand for them is cop. 
stantly rates, che ee they give 
satisfaction, are handsome, durable 
and a er protection against 
fater, Mud, Wind and Snow. No 
lady or gentleman should go to the 
§ Centennial without one. Weigh 
from 9 to 16 ounces; can be easily 
carried in the pocket, 
Ask for the Gossamer Waterproof garments, and see for 


yourself that our trade-mark, “Gossamer Waterproof,” ig 
= stamped on the loop of the garment, also on our Legging 

and Umbrellas; none genuine without they are so stamped, 
Made in all styles for men, women and chil 


dren; a 
ssamer Waterproof Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, 


x : - 
Misses and Children. The best protection ever invented, 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING Co,, 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


N. B.—To accommodate those living where our goods 
post-paid, to 
One Gent’s 
snt’s Cap, 
per yard, 


$1000; Gent’s Hat, $2 00; 
Gossamer Cloth, 46 inches wide, $1 2. 





health at work, and the foul corruptions which gender in 
the blood and rot out, as it were, the machinery of life, 
are gradually expelled from the system. For this pur- 
pose Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, with small 
daily doses of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, are 
pre-eminently the articles needed. They cure every kind 
of humor, from the worst scrofula to the common pim- 
ple, blotch or eruption. Great eating ulcers kindly heal 
under their mighty curative influence. Virulent blood 


Please say you saw this in the Youtus’ Compantoy, 


NEW MUSIC CHEAP, 


FOR 25 CENTS we will send 5 beautiful 3-page 

songs, words and music complete, with 5 charming in- 

strumental pieces. 
37 - 


50 


TERPRISE Co.,” 75 East Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


All new, and by popular composers, 
EXCELSIOR MUSIC CO., Boston, Mass, 
NEATLY PRINTED CARDS, in all the 
new tints, for 25 cts., post free. Price list for 3¢ 
stamp. Write to-day. Address “THE Carp Ey- 








poisons that lurk in the system are by them robbed of 
their terrors, and by their persevering and somewhat pro- 
tracted use the most tainted system may be completely 
renovated and built up anew. Enlarged glands, tumors 
and swellings dwindle away and disappear under the in- 
fluence of their great resolvents. Sold by all dealers in 
medicines. 


“Claude, a child about three years old, was greatly af- 
flicted with sores on his legs and feet, so that he could not 
wear his shoes and stockings. Had a great deal of trou- 
ble with him. Had tried many remedies ineffectually. 
At last we tried the Golden Medical Discovery, and in 
about three weeks he was entirely cured, his sores were 
all healed, and health much improved. 

Respectfully yours, J. W. BOYER. 

Vermillion, Edgar Co., Iil., Jan. 29, 1875.”” 
$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
Vile terms free. TRL E & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
Fox FOR THE BOY 

zles by mail for $l. ¢ 


4) FINELY PRINTED Visiting Cards, 10 vari- 
9) eties, in splendid Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for 3c 


stamp. B. KNEELAND & Co., Brockton, Mass. 29—28t 


OVER’S TELEGRAPH! Latest thing out! Lots 
of fun! 15 cts. each. Address CHAMPION NOV- 
ELTY CO., 69 Church Street, New Haven, Conn. 37—2t 
cé RAVANS!” Agents wanted to sell this lively paper. 
Send 7 cts. in stamps for sample copy and particu- 
lars. SAVANS PvB’G Co., New Albany, Ind. 
YHE BOSTON LEDGER has no continued or 
Sensational Stories. Eight large pages weekly. Sev- 
eral copies of different dates sent for 3¢ stamp. 
37—13t 1. K. CURTIS, Boston, Mass. 


! SEVEN SHOT New 
Buffalo Bill Revolver 0 
* Sent with 100 Cart- . 
ridges for $3 Fu. Nicxer Prare. Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated 
Catalogue Fars. Address WESTERN GUN WORKS, Cutcaee, IIL 


4 stylish samples with each order. 
BosToNn Carb Co., Box 167, Boston, Mass. 
cle in the world and a solid gold 


AG EN } 5 patent lever watch, free of cost, 


write at once toJ. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 


and sent post-paid, for 15 c.; 50 Gran- 
ite, 20 c.; 50 Scroll, 15 c.; 30 Acquaintance Cards, 15 c¢.; 50 
Plaid, 30c. Other styles at like rates. Elegant Card Cases, 
10 and 15 cts. each. Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 
25 FANCY CARDS, New Styles, with name, 10 
ets; 30 Centennial or Bon-ton Cards, with name, 20 
cts.; 20 Acquaintance or Scroll Cards, no name, 10 cts.; 
25 Snowflake and Embossed, mixed, with name, 20 cts. 
Post-paid. J.B. Hustep, Nassau, Renss. Co., New York, 
60 CARDS: 50 Bristol and 10 different samples, with 
your name on all of them, for 25cts. 50 mixed cards, 
no two alike, 35 cts.; 25 for 20 cts.; 25 Transparent, (each 
card contains a scene,) 20 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 
for 3c stamp. Outfit, 25 cts. We have over 150 styles. 

E. B. SourHwortn & Co., Brockton, Mass. 31—26t 
7 & Visiting Cards. NO TWO ALIKE. Neat- 

o est assortment the world ever saw, 35 cents. 
packs, 4 names, $1. With one pack for samples, you can 
get 20 names per hour easily. The call for these has been 
unprecedented, and my orders have got a little behind, 
but I shall now be able to send by return mail, as usual. 
50 ne plus ultra white ones, 20 cents. No nicer work any- 
where, at any price. Cards warranted to suit or money 

refunded every time. Write en . 
- C. CANNON, 712, Washington Street, 
wd Boston, Mass. 


LASS CARDS TRANSPARENT. 

SIX COLORS. Your Name 

Seguatiy printed in GOLD on 1 dozen for 15 cts., 2 dozen 

25 cts. Acquaintance and Leap Year Cards, 5 styles 

., 100 for 25 cts. A Nobby Carp CASE with 

Chromo for 10 cts. Send 3 cent stamp (not postal card) 

for Catalogue of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 

Address, JOHN L. DE HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 
Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 

Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 

the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 

A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 

which women are subject. These medicines are purely 

vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 

4—ly GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade, St., N.Y. 





3. 5 curious mechanical puz- 
- WakNER, Bristol, Conn. 

OUTFIT FREE. Best chance yet. Write at 

once to COLLINS & Co.,2 Clinton Place,N. Y. 37 





gents wanted, 
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If you want | the best selling arti- 














$10 FOR S Magnificent chromos 244 feet long. 
4 ie 24 colors, for $1; $7 per dozen. The 
Wise Virgin, Beatrice, Snow-storm, &c. Send $1 for 
sample. Satisfaction guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, 
new style 9xll chromos. Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & 
Co., Art Publishers, 419 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


DEGALCOMANIE. 


Decalcomanie, 25 cents; Bouquets, Flowers, 
fruits, Wreaths, Birds, Buttertlies, Chickens, 
Wild Animals, Children's Portraits, Chinese i 

Figures, 
OmE 





Comio 


C. 

™ Embossed or Scrap-Book Pictures, assorted, 
) cts., or 3 sheets 25 cts. Special Terms to Dealers. 
HELPS BROS. & CO., 125 Dearborn St., Ohicago, lil. 


OREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 41! post free. 
50 varieties, 20 cts.; 100 varieties, 50 cts.; 100 very rare, | 
$159. Illustrated catalogue, li cts. Prospectus, 3 cts. j 
STANLEY, Gispoxs & Co., London, England, W. C. | 














ANYBOD 


20 years of age, from different post-offices, all at one time, 
and 10 cents, we will send them, post-paid, one of the most 
wonderful curiosities known, and after sending—when 
you have received the curiosity, if you’re not satistied, we 
will pay you one dollar for your trouble, if you will 
simp 

We are not Humbugs, and don’t calculate to cheat 
our fellowmen, simply to earn bread for ourselves. We 
are well aware there are many Bogus concerns through- 
out the country advertising Bogus Stuffs. 
pelled to say, and say it through these columns, that. we 
are doing a square business. 
— —————— | the past seven 
Journals in the United States, and were we frauds we 
would soon be put down as such. All we can say is to try 
us once, addressing, 


GLASS CARDS, name in gold, 35 cts. Other | ———2-—_—_ 


; mania, 


Neatiy Prrytep on 
O Uu r am e 40 fashionable Visiting 
Cards, 9 tints, and sent 
to youraddress for 10 cents andstamp, ACQUAINTANCE CAR! 

ost yeu ever saw, consisting of Glove, Fan and Parasol Flirtations, Es 


corting Cards, Language of the Flowers and others, 10 cents a pac. 
A-vents’ ontiit, 25 cents. CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, CT, 





Sending us the names and addresses 
of 20 Boys or Girls, between 18 and 


y write us and say we have sold or cheated you, 


We are com- 


Our name has appeared for 
years, at different times, in nearly all the 


GEO. D. BURTON, 
New Ipswich, New Hampshire, U. 8. A. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


THE CREAT NE 


IDNEY MEDIC 
A positive remedy for Dropsy and all diseases of) 
the & idneys. Bladder and Urinar. 
gans. un Remedy is purely vegetable aud 
prepared expressly for the above diseases. It ha 
cured thousands. Every bottle warranted. Send ta W. 
E. Clarke, Providence, R.L., for illustrated pamphlet 
If your druggist don't have it, he will order it for yom 
per day at home. Samples worth $1, 


$5 to $20 free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


AIGN BADGES, with gilt Bar and Shield, 
CAM and Photographs of either party. Samples 15 
cts.; 60 cts. doz. Will sell rapidly. Agents 
wanted. Also, Campaign Address Cards, with Photo., 0 
for 25 cts.; 25 for 15 cts., or samples 3cts. G. B. ULL- 
MAN, 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A WEEK to agents canvassing for Vieke- 
$ ry’s Fireside Visitor, Augusta, Maine. 


BOYS, YOU WANT IT. 


The neatest and best little sleight-of-hand trick ever in- 
vented. Sent anywhere by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
Address W. H. Finnix, P. O. Box 2765, St. Louis, Mo. _ 


EXCELS/O, “Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
= Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 

Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
rofitin Amateur Printing. The Girlsor 
Bo yqhave great fun and make money fast at 
Sprinting. Send two stamps for full cata- 


i of s, type, etc.,to the Manufacturers, 
Pre sse® *e KELSEY & ©., Meriden, Conn 
FU WITH INVISIBLE INK! Cannot beseen 
when written, but appears at once if pressed with 
a hot flat-iron. A means of endless jokes in correspond- 
ence, &c. 20 cts., post-paid. E. & F. St. Jony, 5 Han- 
son Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. si—lt 





Novs.s* Hvumorovs Exvetores. Send 3c stamp 
for samples; |l0c for 10 kinds, to SEWELL’s ore 

Factory, Chicago, Ill. s 
“I HAVE BUT ONE REGRET, 
and that is I did not get it before.”—Vide 4 
urchaser. The Centennial Printing 
Press, S2 00. Complete Printing Office, 
$500. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Young America Presses, Type, &¢ 

~ = Price 10 cts. Circulars free. 

? D. W. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston. _ 
HE WESTERN PHILATELIST, An iline- 
trated monthly stamp paper, gives correct list of = 
issues, contains good articles on stamps, exposes frauds 


; and counterfeiters, and contains a good story ev 
| Subscription 28 cts. 
: ‘osta Ri 


A premium of 25 rare stamp’ 

ica 44 real, Russia post-card, Helig« land, Rou- 
ew Finland, &c., worth 50 cts., given to every 
subscriber. J. BEIFELD, Chicago, Ill. Specimen « cts. 
None free. 





—— 
Men to travel and sell goods to 
ED dealers. No peddling. $80 
month, hotel and traveling eo" 
qaid. Mosrroz Manvracrvunise Co,, Cincinnat, Ohic. 


——— 


9 ‘ 

1R’S TELEGRAPH 
By this wonderful instrument, the lowest whisper, = . 

secret communication, can be transmitted from one — ‘ly 

to another, ata considerable distance apa rt. Sent ne 

packed in a box, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents, 

Address ©. A. PEERS, P. 0. Box 3659, N. ¥. City, 


NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING 
50 Assorted Cards sent for 25cts. You have never om 
anything like them. 8. J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. -1~'t 


LOS yg WEIR" 


HARRY CASTLEMON’S 
_R. W. CARROLL & Co., Pubs., Cincinnati, 0. 


New book for $1 25, post- 
pai 
THE WHISPERING CARD, or Lover's Tele 
With this instrrment two persons can rh 
y converse two hundred teet apart. Price by m 
Address LOVER'S TELEGRAPH co. . 
Post-office box 4749, New York 
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